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INVITATION. 


Viste are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 


repay a visit. 
*® & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he very interesting picture of President 

Roosevelt’s family reproduced on the front 
cover page was taken on the lawn at Sagamore 
Hill—the name of the President’s home estate 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island, which is shown 
in the smaller illustration. Readers may like 
to be reminded that the President, who will be 
forty-five years old on October 27th, married 
tirst Miss Alice Lee of Boston, who left one 
daughter, named for her. In 1886 he married 
Miss Edith Kermit Carow of New York, by 
whom he has had one daughter and four sons, 
these being, in the order of their birth, Theo- 
dore, Kermit, Ethel, Archie and Quentin. 
Beyond this simple statement of fact, the pic- 
tures will speak for themselves, and in a whole- 
some and pleasing fashion. 

n this, the second year that the New Hamp- 

shire idea has been carried out in Massachu- 
setts, upward of seventy towns and cities, 
virtually one in every five of the municipalities, 
have observed Old Home Week. ‘This is almost 
double the number that held celebrations last 
year. So gracious a fashion deserved to grow 
in popularity, and happily it does, not only in 
Massachusetts, but in all these states. 
Ben centennial year of White Mountain travel 

has come. In 1803 the first hotel in the 
region was opened, and in the same year the 
turnpike through the notch was chartered. A 
good many things have happened since Eleazar 
Rosebrook set up that first hotel, and since, 
years later, Ethan Allen Crawford made the 
first path to the top of Mount Washington. 
Finer hotels have been established, there is a 
railroad as well as the turnpike, and one can 
go up the mountain by rail. But none of 
these later happenings detracts from the glory 
of the pioneers. Summer resorts were not 
exactly a commercial proposition a hundred 
years ago. Considering the facilities and 
encouragement they had, the men who first 
invited people to the Switzerland of America 
did as brave a thing as has ever been done in 
that region, and New Hampshire has a right 
to be proud of them. 


igen shade-trees so frequently suffer at 
the careless hands of employés of telegraph, 
telephone and street-railway companies that 
one reads with pleasure of a recent happening 
in Massachusetts. Selectmen of a certain town 
had granted rights of way to a street-railway 
company, and the company’s men had begun to 
cut down or needlessly mutilate valuable shade- 
trees. ‘Thereupon the tree warden summoned 
the company’s officers—not the workmen—into 
court. The case was sharply contested, but it 
was held that the selectmen’s permit could not 
override the warden’s authority to protect trees, 
and the street-railway company was fined one 
hundred dollars. ‘The office of tree warden is 
not provided for in the laws of all the states, 
but this incident suggests that where it does 
exist it offers to an influential and public- 
spirited citizen an opportunity to do his com- 
munity excellent service. 
pa - hunters succeed better in Western 
streams than in Eastern waters, as a rule; 
yet the Maine papers tell of a man who recently 
found at the mouth of the Saco River a mussel 
containing thirteen small pearls, and another 
in which was a large pearl, worth one hundred 
and twenty dollars. His was exceptional for- 
tune. There may be a workable suggestion, 
however, in an article in London Answers, 
descriptive of an occupation at which many 
persons in the old country make a living. 
Their business is to search the beaches for 
pebbles,— agates, chalcedonies, choanites and 
conglomerates,—which they sell to lapidaries, 
to be cut and polished and made up into brace- 
lets, brooches, charms and other trinkets. The 


pebble-finder who wrote for the London paper | ¢¢ 


gathered about nine dollars’ worth of stones 
during a month’s holiday spent on the south 
coast of England and in the Isle of Wight, and 
she was only an amateur. But perhaps it would 
be wiser here in New England to view one’s 
pebble-hunting as a pastime. A beautiful stone 
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would not necessarily be valuable, and one 
might well be satisfied to obtain interesting 
mementos of places visited, as well as novel 
gifts for friends. 


[2 the great choir of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, which is slowly rising on Morn- 
ingside Heights, New York, will be eight 
columns helping to support the mighty arches, 
which in turn will support a spire rising four 
hundred and fifty feet. ‘The quarries at Vinal- 
haven, Maine, produced these massive columns, 
which are the largest single stones quarried 
and set in America. They were meant to be 
larger than they are, but three times the red 
granite ‘‘blanks’’ broke in the turning lathe, 
and each column had to be cut in two sections 
—one thirty-eight feet long, the other eighteen 
feet long, and each six feet in diameter. Each 
column costs twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
it costs another thousand dollars to transport it 
from Vinalhaven to New York. On shore it| ¥' 
takes a team of fifty horses to move one, and 
to set one up will be a ticklish job —so much 
so that when, in July, the first two columns 
arrived at New York the newspapers unani- 
mously began to volunteer advice and warnings. 
All this suggests that people nowadays are not 
in all respects more clever than they used to 
be. The obelisk at St. John Lateran, Rome, is 
one hundred and eight feet tall and eight feet 
square, and weighs four hundred and fifty 
tons. The Emperor Caligula’s engineers had 
no steam-engines and no steel cables, yet they 
brought it over somehow, and deposited it just 
where he wanted it. Nor were there any ‘‘mod- 
ern improvements’’ at the command of the 
builders of the Pyramids. Yet if these worthies, 
too, had left a record of their old-fashioned 
methods, they might have saved us moderns 
considerable anguish of mind. 
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THE SECRET OF SMITH’S SERENITY. 


he ditch between one man’s motives and his 

actions is marked deeply by the story from 
Public Opinion. Berry and his wife met 
Smith at the transfer station. 


‘‘Hello!’”’? said Berry. ‘Then he went on 
bluntly, for he was that kind of a man: ‘‘How 
in the pon Smith, did you happen to offer 
such a reward for that miserable pug pup of 
yours? I —_ you hated him.’ 

**T read the advertisement in the morning 
paper,’’ Mrs. Berry hastened to say, with 
pacific intention. ’m sure it was awfully 
generous of you to offer such a reward.’’ 

Smith took on the air of a knight of old. 
“T did it to please my wife, ” said he. ‘*The 
pup was os, you know.’ 

Yes, I know,”’ said Be * But such a 
reward will be sure to bring him back. 

“No, it won’t,’’ Smith said, with serene con- 


fidence, seeing that Mrs. Berry’ 8 attention was 
elsewhere, He? s dead.’ 
® © 


WHERE HE LIVED. 


e was a very little chap, so little that the 
policeman hardly thought he could talk, 
says the New York Sun, except possibly to tell 
his name. 
“‘What’s your name, sonny?’ asked the 
bluecoat in his kindest tone. 
‘*Johnny,’’ said the boy, and that is all he 
could or would say on that subject. 
Then they tried him on his address. The 
little fellow lisped: 
“T live at Number Four Santa Claus Ave- 
nue.’ 
some more foolishness some nurse-girl has 
got into the kid’s head!’’ growled the police- 


man, 
‘*He means Saint Nicholas Avenue, I’ll bet a 
dollar, ’’ said the sergeant. 


The sergeant was right. 
® © 


THEY MIGHT STRAY, TOO. 


" Irish advocate was representing a plaintiff 
who was trying to recover the price of a 
pig which a neighbor had killed. 
broken loose and trespassed on the defendant’s 
property. The Green Bag gives the lawyer’s 
argument thus: 

Gintlemen, is there no protection fur a mon 
and his property in this counthry? Do you 
twilve intilligent min think the defindant was 
justified in killing the pig? It was nothing 
more than robbery. If yezfind fur the defindant, 
3 toime is fast approaching when none of you 
will be safe in leaving your own dooryard. 


*® © 


CARELESS CHILDREN. 
M: Smith was trying to read his paper and 
was Breatly disturbed, says the Chicago 

Times. ‘‘What’s that terrible racket in the 
hall?”? he asked, at length. 

F - aaaaas of the children just fell down- 
stairs 

Father—Well, you tell the children if they 
on "t ‘a downstairs quietly they’ll have to 
stop i 


Ld 


QUITE A DIFFERENT MATTER. 


hat will it cost to educate Willie?’’ asked 
the fond father of a not too brilliant boy 
of eighteen. 

**I don’t believe it could be done at any 
rice,’’ said Willie’s uncompromising uncle, 
‘but I should say you might be able to get him 

through college for about four thousand dollars, ’? 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





Institute and_ Train- 


posToNn 128 Tremont St. Boston. 


STAMMERERS' 


ing School. 

SHORTHAND 3: ypewriting. Bookkeepi ete., in- 
div ‘dual instruction dayan ‘evening; 

none too old to learn. Call or send = ay a penal 

summer. Boston Commercial College, 18 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


Duxspury, Mass. Individual Fn, pp pend for 
pictures and cireular. APP, 8. B. 


K™ BALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, H. 
Boys and girls. 9ist year. College Froperatory, 





MY SITUATION 


With HARRIMAN BROTHERS was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actuat Business and Shorthand. 

— EVELYN L. BLANCHARD, 8S. Weymouth. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ey RS Mass. 














general go special courses. $1350 ear plan pos For You Men and Young Wom Lo- 
wo students of sites “means ERNEST Rouisro cation oneonn he hills of Northern C enteral: ‘Mass. 
OODBURY, Prin Prin., REV. F D.D., Pres. of Trustees. 1100 feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Several Courses of 





Study. Strong Music Departments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. Large Gymnasium. New Athletic 
Field. Certificate Admits to Leading Colleges. 
to $250 pays all necessary expenses for board, 


The Colby haodnen. 


New London, N. H. 


vear begins Sept 1903. Coeducational. Courses: room, tuition, ete. Catalogue sent on request. 
¢ ee, Scientitic, iS rer Commerial ocal and H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


Instrumental Music. HORA' McKEAN, A. 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Two years’ course for teachers of gymnastics. Post- 
graduate course in massage and medical gymnastics. 
Summer courses. 

E. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 


wi lliston Semi nary hSsihamgton, Mas Maga” 
epanes for or college or aciontife and m 














Comer's College 








wiivon ui pp ed labo matorioe in. mgetes, Chemistry rm! 

plolges., New Athletic Held, mileand saightaway |! 64TH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 8th. 
Highest ade of instruction in bookkeeping, short- 
hand and all business studies; both sexes; best of 


modern methods and teac hers ; positions for grad- 
uates; moderate tuition fees. Send for prospectus, 
C. E. COMER, Prin., 666 Washington 8t., cor. Beach, Boston. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College. Endowed. $180 a year. For catalogue apply to 


DOW ACADEMY. 
University of of Maine, Orono, Me. 


, Electrical En- 
neering, chemistry, oon Agriculture, 

















BOYS’ 


MITCHELL'S MILITARY scHoon, 





Elective courses in n Languages, ‘ Sciences, Billerica, Mass. 
Histo etc. ‘Military Drill eSSATY eXPeNses 
about. ayear. Geo. Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 





COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard roquizements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-fourth year opens 
September iéth. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR, 
Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, MAS8s. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, “2%: 


For Both Sexes. Seventy year begins September 10, 
1908. First examination for admission, June 25 and 26. 
Second examination, tt. 8 and 9, 1903. 

In connection with the regular tJ. +a mple 
opportunity is en in the schools of Lowell ‘or 
° eat =< a ce. A two years’ normal course 
in kind ning is offered, also a postgraduate 
course aoe one ty Twelve ergarten rooms for 
practice have been furnished by the city of Lowell. 


For further information, address F. F. CORURN, PRIN. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like ny mae thorough and efficient training 
in ever a gewoon of a broad culture, a loyal 
and he school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits iberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, 
and teachers of five years’ experience in language, 
literature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 
Entrance examinations June 25, 2 and Sep- 
tember 8, 9,198. For circulars, address, 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 
KEKE KKK KKK 


Suffield 








A strictly_select Military Home School. Eighteen 
miles from Boston, , and six miles from Lowell. Fits for 
Is and — college. Specia 


to 10. Limited to 50 





care and sees to young boys 7 
ys. Fj Excelient military training. No 
day pupils rece ved. No examinations for entrance re- 
quired — only oom isite, good character. All teachers 
raduates of college and instructors of experience. 
eceives boys from 7 to 16 inclusive. Manual training 
department thoroughly equipped. Send for ill: 


M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 


Burdett 
College 


Begins 
Tues., 
Sept. I. 


Open for visitors all the year round. Prospectus Free. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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A refined, homelike and thoroughly equipped 
boarding-school for fifty boys. New chemical 
and physical laboratories, class rooms, dining- 
hall and sleeping-rooms. Heated by steam and 
lighted by electricity. Hot and cold water on 
every floor and in the best rooms. Thorough 
preparation for all leading colleges and tech- 
nical schools, Certificates issued. Tist year 
September 8th. For catalogue, address, 


Prin. H. L. THOMPSON, A. M., Suffield, Conn. 
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Restores Vigor 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoon in a glass of water, 
taken when exhausted or de- 
pressed from overwork, insomnia, 
poor digestion or summer heat, 
gives tone and vigor to the entire 
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A School for Boys: 


The many considerations of a boy’s 
life at school form the text of a pam- 
phic a pee been written abuut ROCK 

IDGE LL. Though it may not 
- = ~ selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by: il 
who are Lnureesed with the equipment 
and methods that are essential for a 
thoroughly modern preparatory school, 

This pamphlet, w been pre- 
pared with care and illustraied with 
numerous photographic re eeredne tions, 

escribes both by word and picture the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


DR. CG. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 


2 go druggist can’t supply you we will send 
ined bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEmIcAL Works, Providence, R. I. 
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| geese and ducks go afloat in the morning 

am is no fun for boys, but Ernest Seaver 
and Hermidas Laroque did it in their eagerness 
to discover what was daily devouring Madame 
Laroque’s birds. 

Ducklings and goslings had been vanishing 
for a week, at the rate of about fifteen a day. 
Stranger yet, two fully grown geese and five 
mature ducks had disappeared. 

No foxes, weasels or minks, if. any were 
lurking among the bulrushes, could have taken 
the birds in daylight without exciting a com- 
motion that must have been audible at the 
cabin. It was not three hundred yards from 
the favorite feeding-ground. Madame’s flocks 
seldom sailed far out on Big Bay, 
but kept within or near the broad 
mouth of the creek, and usually 
not far from the margin of lily- 
pads, pike weed and wild rice. 

The boys had vainly searched 
the shore for feathers, bones, or 
other traces of predaceous land 
animals, before they felt quite sure 
that the birds had been dragged 
under water. Of them nothing 
had afterward appeared except 
some floating feathers from the 
full-grown victims. 

Madame suspected the mud - 
turtles, of which great numbers 
could be seen by day, basking on 
mud banks and half-sunken logs. 
Her theory was that big ones lying 
on the bottom grabbed the heads 
of birds in the act of diving for 
succulent morsels. As she could 
not imagine turtles swallowing the 
bodies, she supposed they pushed 
these down into the sticky mud. 

Hermidas dutifully inclined to 
his mother’s theory, but Ernest, 
who was a junior clerk in Mr. 
John Renwick’s hardware - store 
in Ogdensburg, New York, neither 
accepted nor scouted it. He did 
not theorize about things. He 
wanted to know. 

Ernest’s sympathies were excited 
by madame’s losses and her quan- 
dary. She could not pen her geese 
and ducks from the water in 
August, for that would be to let 
the heat destroy them faster than 
the mysterious creature was killing 
them. 

More than half her little income 
had previously come from her , 
sales of eggs and fowls. Six 
years earlier, after her husband’s 
death, she had bought the little 
waterside place because of its facil- 
ities for rearing ducks and geese. 
This summer she had advertised in 
an Ogdensburg paper for boarders 
at three dollars a week, and the use 
of a punt on Big Bay free of charge. 
Price, punt and bay all appealed to 
Ernest, whose pay was so little that 
he had not previously seen how he could afford 
to spend his fortnight vacation at any good 
fishing ground. Mr. Renwick told him Big 
Bay had been famous for big fish when he was 
a boy, and presented him with a lot of tackle. 

“*T’ll expect you to give me the biggest old 
sockdolager muskellunge you catch,’’ said the 
old gentleman, jocularly. 

“*T will send him on ice or bring him sure, 
sir,’’ Ernest replied, gratefully, little imagining 
the truth about Big Bay, which connects with 
the St. Lawrence by a long, narrow passage. 

Muskellunge, or maskinonge, love clear water. 

The bay, once blue, has been roily, brown, 
mud-stained for twenty-three years, ever since 
the Canadian engineers turned into it the turbid 
water of Clay Creek. 

This morning, when the boys got up so early, 
they crossed the creek by the felled elm which 
serves as a foot-bridge, and soon waded through 
muck and reeds out to the point about which 
madame’s ducks and geese were accustomed to 
float and feed. There the boys stood on tus- 
socks which enabled them to overlook the 
bulrushes. Beyond these was the broad margin 
of aquatic plants. 

As the sun, not yet risen, brightened the 
zenith, the night mists began to sumder and 
drift before new-born zephyrs, over the wide 
expanse of the shallow bay. All was so silent, 
the surrounding woodlands seemed so unbroken 
and primeval, the dim, far shores so apparently 
unpeopled, the morning so fresh and so different 
from the last faded, hot evening, that Ernest 
could half-believe he beheld a new world, instead 
of a new day in a long-settled and populous 
Canadian district. 

But he had little time for dreaming on the 


20 rise, dress and get out-of-doors before | 















KILLING 


scene. The geese and ducks 
that he and Hermidas had 
come out to watch were 
stirring on the green flat about the cabin, where 
they always congregated at night, as if sensible 
that the proximity of human beings would 
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evidence of emotion, at the | 
white, skimming traces of 
the gander, until Ernest 
At his words the widow and the whole 











spoke. 
congregation seemed to see, for the first time, 


the boys’ heads above the bulrushes. Instantly | 





HIS HANDS WERE SHAKING WITH FATIGUE. 


somewhat protect them. Toward the water, 
just as the east began to flame, came the old 
gander, patriarch of the flock. A goose and 
her family of eleven goslings followed at a 
little, apparently a respectful, distance. 

On the edge he awaited them. But the 
matron seemed suspicious of the water. She 
halted her young at a few yards behind her 
lord, and seemingly wished him to go in first. 
He embarked politely, confidently, even vain- 
gloriously, Ernest thought, and oared toward 
the point with all the majesty possible to a 
great goose. 

The mother still checked her children’s 
obvious impulse to follow. All the other 
geese and ducks had stopped on the slope ex- 
actly as if they gave social precedence to the 
patriarch. 

He, as if to coax all forward by the spectacle 
of his feeding, put down his head, his white 
neck, the longer part of his fat old body. For 
two seconds Ernest saw the webbed orange 
feet fanning upward toward the indifferent sky. 
Suddenly, convulsively they went under, as if 
pulled down. 

There was a great swirling near the lily-pads. 
Mud, weed stalks, tendrils, leaves came up 
whirling. The center of disturbances moved 
with astonishing rapidity away from the thick- 
grown margin. ‘Twice the body of the gander 
rose; twice it was dragged down furiously. A 
scattered trail of feathers floated widely ; some, 
half-curled upward, skimmed before the zephyrs 
that the sunrise started. 

The widowed goose waddled silently, com- 
posedly but quickly away from the edge. On 
the top of the bank she halted with her 
obedient brood. All gazed, without further 





there was a brief, general honking and) 


quacking, which seemed to accuse Ernest and 
| Thus all the other goslings and ducklings might 
| be saved. 
What tek de young ones | 


Hermidas of the murder. 
“That’s a monster!”’ said Ernest. 
**Hain’ I tol’ you? 

now, hey?’’ asked Hermidas, triumphantly. 

‘“*You said mud-turtles. That’s no mud- 
turtle. ’’ 

“‘No, seh. Ah’ll tol’ you it was some kine of 
ting in de water, mebby mud-turtle, mebby 
beeg snake. ’’ 

‘*Maybe nothing! It was .a whopping big 
fish—muskellunge, I guess.’’ 

‘*No, seh. Der hain’ no big fish in de bay, 
honly sturgeon. ’’ 

‘*That was no sturgeon.’’ 

**You see him good, hey ?’’ 

‘*No; but sturgeon don’t act that way.’’ 

**You hev’ see sturgeon hac’ ?’’ 

**No, but I know about them. They lie on 
the bottom, their mouths are down more than 
those of suckers—they have no teeth. That 
must have been a muskellunge.’’ 

“No, seh, maskinonge hain’ nev’ come in 
bay. All de gentlemans troll hout in river. 
Eef de—de ting—was maskinonge, why he hain’ 
take you’s troll yesterday? I row you right 
over de place. ’’ 

“He didn’t happen to see it. The water was 
extra roily, anyway, after the rain. Come; 
we’ll take the punt and try for him again.’’ 

“Ah doan’ know ’bout big feesh lak dat, 
Ernes’. Hall right for troll hover heem when 
der hain’ none. But eef one ees catch de spoon! 





Baptéme, mebby hees pull you in!’’ 

Ernest did not reply. He was already 
wading through the mud and reeds. Hermidas 
followed. When they reached the cabin and 


told madame the fate of her gander, she wailed 
and wept, and went out to view her flocks, as if 
fearing all were gone. They had taken to the 
water and were floating and diving, apparently 
forgetful of the recent tragedy. 

The spectacle seemed to reassure her, but 
the emergence of an enormous turtle on a shoal 
put her again to lamentation. There was the 
murderer of her gander, for sure! In Ernest’s 
muskellunge theory she found neither proba- 
bility nor consolation. 

The boys trolled a large revolving spoon over 
the fatal place fifty times that day. They went 
round the bay thrice. Twice the punt crossed 
the weedless middle. Once Hermidas pulled 
out through ‘‘the gut’’ almost to the green St. 
Lawrence, where several city 
sportsmen were trolling from skiffs 
or canoes. Doctor Walton of New 
York was one, the present writer 
another. My boatman, ‘‘ Frawce’’ 
Bedard, put me alongside the punt. 
Ernest had caught only some 
“‘razor-handle’’ pike and a few bold 
perch. He was reticent as to why 
he was trolling in the roily bay. 

That night madame reported the 
loss of but three more ducklings. 
From this small score Ernest in- 
ferred that not more than one killer 
was preying on her flocks. Its vo- 
racity, he reasoned, had been mod- 
ified for the day by its large, tough 
old gander breakfast. 

That night he rigged a gang of 
five large hooks on brass wire. 
The next morning the boys scooped 
a lot of shiners near the elm-tree 
foot-bridge. Ernest put two of the 
biggest on the gang, and went 
trolling again. He had heard that 
great catches are sometimes made 
in water that sportsmen scorn; and 
tenacity was in him. If he had 
known more about the habits of 
muskellunge he might not have 
trolled Big Bay so persistently. 
But he had some luck that day 
with the shiners. He caught two 
large Oswego bass, to the great 
astonishment of the many habitants 
who were fishing for barbot in the 
bay, near the inner end of the gut. 

In the evening madame reported 
casualties — seven goslings, nine 
ducklings, and the oldest drake 
gone over to what would soon be 
the majority if the destroyer were 
not destroyed. 

**Go feesh for dat hol’ turtle wis 
shiners! Dass no sense! He’s live 
on ducks an’ gooses.’”’ Then she 
had an inspiration. ‘‘Try for heem 
wis one goslin’! Live bait! You 
catch heem, for sure!’’ 

Ernest jumped at the idea, but 
shrank from the cruelty. But she 
argued well. No need to put hooks 
into the gosling. They could be tied 
under its belly. If the killer did 
not seize the bird it would not be hurt. If the 
killer did seize it, the killer might be captured. 


That would be truly merciful to the 
flocks, and to madame herself. Ernest could 
not but agree. He spent the evening in fashion- 
ing a new gang. 

Before sunrise the boys were out, wishing to 
get the live bait afloat before the flocks took 
to the water. Seven large hooks were on the 
wire leader, four fastened behind the gosling’s 
legs, three in front. It seemed impossible that 
fish, turtle or snake could take the bird without 
being hooked. 

Hermidas carried the gosling across the foot- 
bridge in one hand and held the line with the 
other. Ernest stood in the end of the half- 
drawn-out punt while paying out line. The 
boys were about one hundred yards apart, with 
the creek between them, when Hermidas came 
to the edge opposite where the gander had been 
seized. 

He put the gosling in. It floated easily. 
Ernest pulled the line gently, coiling the intake 
at his feet. The gosling came steadily nearer. 
Either the killer had changed his haunt, it 
seemed, or he did not care for gosling with a 
string to it. 

Ernest stooped over the outer end of the punt, 
in readiness to lift the approaching bird in, 


| before he saw the dark form that had warily 


followed. Surprised, he instinctively pulled 
faster. Wide jaws rushed up and out. They 
snapped over the gosling. 

Ernest clutched the line hard. Head first he 
was pulled in, and down into the very mud. 
If the line had not been running so fast through 
his fingers as to hurt them, he might not have 














He rose sputtering, 


had sense enough to let go. 
stared at the staring Hermidas, and realized 
that the punt was behind him. Over its end 
the line was rushing. 

When the coil was gone the cleat, round 
which the rest was wound, began clattering 


Ernest hurried, hoping 
to catch it in the punt. It came jumping over. 
Ile grabbed and caught it. The sudden jerk 
turned him round and upset him again. 

‘*Teave go!”’ shouted Hermidas. ‘‘You get 
drown’ dead!’’ 

Ernest righted himself, swimming. 

‘‘Hurry! Jump in! Swim to the punt! 
Follow me!’’ he shouted. 

Madame came out, shrieking. Hermidas 
hesitated. There might be another killer. It 
might take a fancy to boy. But he plunged in. 

That any fresh-water fish, except the biggest 
of sturgeon, could be so strong Ernest had not 
imagined. It almost wrenched the cleat from 
his hand at every tug. Still feeling his weight 
it rose, away out in the deeper water, and 
shook the gang as a bulldog ashore might shake 
arat. Down it bored again—away ; it pulled 
Ernest steadily. He must swim with it or 
sink. His right hand clung to the cleat, his 
left helped to keep his chin up. 

He strove to rise and oppose all possible 
surface, but the more he resisted the harder the 
thing pulled. Down went the Yankee boy’s 
head again and again, until with a spurt he 
got the cleat down to his breast, and held it 
there, clutching a thumb into his flannel shirt. 
Now the pull kept his head well up. He 
glanced backward. Hermidas, with the punt, 
was not twenty yards away. 

Just then the pull stopped. Ernest, treading 
water, felt his heart sink toward his boots. 

“*Tt’s got loose,’”’ he said, clutching up at the 
punt. But before he got the cleat-holding hand 
up, a fierce tug turned him round. The “‘killer’’ 
had rushed back toward the mouth of the creek. 
Ernest could not clamber in, but he could hold 
to the boat. It veered about swiftly. Feeling 
the added weight, the fish rose and again shook 
its jaws furiously. 

‘*Ney’ see such a ting!’’ cried Hermidas, 
pale and trembling with excitement. It went 
down and came up twice, savagely battling 
with the gang. 

‘* Bapteme, how he fight! But he can’t get 
loose. Hooray! He mus’ have swaller de 
goslin’! Hol’ peeg! For sure we got heem!’’ 

The fish bored down again. Strained one 
way by the punt, the other by the killer, Ernest 
thought his fingers must let go cleat or boat; 
but he hung on. 

‘Pull on the oars, Hermidas!’”’ he ordered. 

Hermidas misunderstood. Instead of easing 
Ernest’s hands, he backed water with a jerk. 
Away flew the cleat, skimming and slashing. 
Ernest clambered into the punt angrily. 


against the end seat. 


‘Quick! Pull! All you’re worth! He’s 
stopped! Right oar! Enough! Pull! All 
right!’’ 


But even as he leaned over to grab the cleat 
it was swept back under the bow. ‘The fish, 
finding himself hampered by line only, had 
turned and run for deep water, straight toward 
the gut. 

Big Bay is nowhere so deep that the killer 
could submerge completely a cleat tied to one 
hundred and twenty yards of line. It scurried, 
now this way, now that, but generally toward 
the river, for twenty minutes. Then Ernest 
grabbed it again. 

He fancied the fish was weakening now. He 
began to take in line. The fish was within 
thirty yards before it rose again. It seemed to 
shake the gang more savagely than ever. 

‘*My, but it’s a monster muskellunge!’’ cried 
Ernest. 

It seemed to hear him. Down again it 
rushed. He could not hold it. If he snubbed 
it on a seat, it might break the line or escape 
by tearing the hooks out of its tongue and jaws. 
The boys had seen the terrible rows of white, 
long, separated, needle-keen teeth. No mistake. 
It was a prodigious ’lunge. 

Now it was running powerfully again. 
Ernest kept a strain on the line as it passed 
through his fingers. Was the fish not showing 
fatigue? It stopped, bored down, and lay 
sulkily on the bottom. 

From the approaching punt the line sloped on 
an ever steepening slant. When this neared the 
perpendicular the ’lunge felt himself in danger 
of being lifted. Away he rushed once more. 
Ernest held harder, and gave but little line. 
The rush was stopped at sixty yards. 

Now came new tactics. The ’lunge sheered, 
now this way, now that, madly. But he was 
obviously weakening—so was the wet, break- 
fastless boy. 

Holidays had not yet made Ernest robust, and 
how he was to get that fish into the punt with- 
out gaff or spear, before it was utterly worn 
out, Ernest could not tell. It might keep him 
busy for two hours more. If he did not keep 
the strain on the ’lunge, it might snag the line 
or contrive to cut it. 

The boys had, however, more company than 
they were aware of. Barbot fishers, in a fleet 
of punts, had let go anchor stones or stakes, 
and come about in a wide semicircle off the 
entrance to the gut. 

Now they began vociferating advice in French 
and broken English. ‘‘ Pull him in!’ ‘‘ Knock 
him on the head!’ ‘‘Take care or you lose 
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‘** Keep him in deep water! If he come 


him !’’ 
into de gut he snag de line, sure.’’ 


Ernest stared about. ‘‘Bring a gaff!’’ he 
shouted. 

There was no gaff in the fleet; but two were 
coming from the river. Doctor Walton’s man 
and my man, Frawee, had both noticed the 
commotion of heads beyond the gut in the bay. 
We paddled in, Frawee keeping our lead of 
two hundred yards. At the shouting, ‘‘ Hurry 
with a gaff!’’ we quickened the pace. 

In the center of the wide semicircle of punts 
we saw the boys, Ernest standing, Hermidas 
resting on the oars. The ‘‘sockdolager’’ was still 
fighting, ‘‘game’’ to the last. ‘'wice more he 
gained line. Four times he came up and shook 
his enormous jaws. We were very near his 
final rise. Frawee thrust out my long-handled 
gaff, and dexterously caught the lower jaw. 

“Hold on, there!’’? shouted Ernest. 

‘*For sure,’’ said Frawee. 

‘*That’s my fish,’’ said the boy. 

“For sure—eef 1 hold heem.’’ 
was struggling mightily. 

‘*Come and take the gaff!’ I called to Ernest. 

Hermidas backed the punt; Ernest grasped 
the gaff handle. His hands were shaking with 
fatigue, but he was as game as the ’ lunge. 

He tried the lift. Half-way out came the 
captive, his jaws snapping hideously. Ernest’s 
strength was almost gone. One flap of the big 
tail on the side of the punt and the ’lunge might 
yet break loose. But Frawee thrust a landing- 
net under the tail. He lifted, Ernest lifted. 
The ’lunge went thrashing about in the punt 
between the boys. 

**Knock him on de 
head,”’ said Frawee. 

Hermidas seemed 
afraid of those terri- 
ble jaws, and Ernest 
was almost at the 
fainting point. But 
his will worked well. 
He took Frawce’s 
paddle and brought 
it down accurately, 
smartly, just back of 
the big head. The 
"lunge quivered and 
lay still. Ernest hit 
him twice again. 

**Dass nuff,’’ said 
Frawee. ‘‘Now you 
can go sleep,’’ for the 
pale boy looked as if 
on the point of utter 
exhaustion. 

But he rallied as 
the doctor’s canoe 
came up and the 
punts crowded in, 
for great was the 
glory. So biga’lunge 
had never before been 
seen by anybody 
present. 

Now Doctor Walton 
is almost as famous 
among sportsmen as among railway magnates 
and millionaires. ‘‘That’s a great prize,’’ he 
said to Ernest, very amiably. ‘‘May I ask 
what you mean to do with it?’’ 

‘*T’ll put him on ice and send him to my 
boss,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘He gave me all my tackle 
for a present.’ 

‘*Very well; if you feel that way, that’s the 
right thing to do. Perhaps you will tell me 
who your boss is.’’ 

**Mr. Renwick, Ogdensburg. ”’ 

‘“The hardware man ?’’ 

“Te, o:” 

‘*Thank you. Now I propose that you come 
to my camp,’’ said Doctor Walton. ‘‘ There are 
scales there. I want to know what your ’lunge 
weighs, don’t you ?’’ 

** Yes, sir. But we must go back to break- 
fast.’’ 

‘You killed that fish before breakfast? Well, 
that was great! Come and breakfast at my 
camp. I guess we can scare up provisions 
enough for two boys. I have ice there, anda 
box for the lunge. We will cross to the States 
side after breakfast and ship the fish to Mr. 
Renwick, if that suits you.’’ 

Itdid. The fish weighed sixty-seven pounds. 
It beat the record for many years. And 
Doctor Walton went to Ogdensburg in the same 
train with it. 

Ernest told me the whole foregoing story on 
his way back to madame’s, as we paddled 
alongside the punt. 

He was not aware of the value of his present 
to his ‘‘boss’’ until he returned to work eight 
days later. Then Mr. Renwick thanked him 
for the fish. 

**Guess what Doctor Walton gave me for it?’ 
he asked. 

**What! 
surprised. 

**T don’t care to eat hundred-dollar fish,’’ said 
Mr. Renwick. 

“Sir!” 

‘*Yes, and here’s your money.’’ 
hundred-dollar bill. 

“‘Why—why—I gave you the fish, sir!’’ 
stammered Ernest. 

‘*That’s one reason why the doctor insisted 
on making it a hundred. I’d have taken fifty. 
It’s your money, Ernest. Your gift gave me 
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my satisfaction. 1 don’t deal in fish,—especially | Laroque does not know exactly how much to 


presents, —not on my own account.’’ 

In fact, the ’lunge, as a specimen for mount- 
ing, was fully worth the money, and nobody 
could buy its shell and head from the Natural 
History Society for five times what it cost 
Doctor Walton to purchase it and have it stuffed 
and cased. 

Its destruction has been worth — Madame 





S he came in heavily the sitting- 
room seemed very attractive to 
Nathan Gray’s tired eyes. The 
lamp gave out a clear, strong light. 
There was a big dish of apples and grapes on 
the little round table, and a fire had been lighted 
in the brightly polished stove. His wife sat in 
her favorite rocking-chair, sewing. Melissa 
was busy with her arithmetic. 

Mr. Gray had had a hard day. There had 
been a light fall of snow during the night, and 
some cattle had broken out through the fence in 
search of better fields. He had ridden for them 
all day, had found them at last and driven 
them safely home. 

Everything was now snug for the night, 
and the farmer, after his long ride, could 
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SOFTENED AT THE SIGHT OF HER. 


enjoy his evening with a clear conscience. 
How pleasant it all was, with mother sitting 
there, and Melissa—ah, Melissa! His eyes 
softened at the sight of her. 

Melissa was fifteen, and the only child. She 
had golden hair, a sweet, dimpled chin, a dear 
little nose, with a few freckles on it, and keen 
blue eyes that saw everything that went wrong. 
Some people said that Melissa would make a 
hard mistress when she grew up. Even now 
she ruled her mother a good deal, and argued 
with her father and criticized him much more 
than was becoming. 

But because she was their only child, both 
parents submitted patiently to the remarks and 
suggestions of her sharp little tongue. 

**She’ll get over it when she gets older,’’ her 
father would say cheerfully, after one of her 
impatient outbursts, and Mrs. Gray could only 
echo the words with a fervent, ‘‘I hope so!’’ 

Mr. Gray had taken his chair and had 
reached over for a bunch of grapes. As he ate 
them Melissa’s keen eyes grew watchful. 

‘*You’re dropping them, father!’’ she cried, 
irritably. ‘‘ There, that’s three, now, that 
have rolled right under your feet. You'll be 
stepping on them, the next thing, and then the 
carpet will be in a mess!’’ 

“Did 1??? replied her father, quietly. ‘“‘I 
didn’t know it. My eyes are not as good as 
they used to be.’’ 

‘*Melissa,’’ said Mrs. Gray, ‘ ‘let father enjoy 
his grapes if he wants to. He deserves it after 
his hard day. It doesn’t matter about the 
carpet.’’ 

But Mr. Gray got up, putting the grapes 
back. His appetite for them was gone. 

‘*Father,’’ began Melissa, looking across at 
him with imperious eyes, ‘‘when can I get my 
new coat ?’’ 

“‘Just as soon as I sell my cattle, child. 
That’ll be about the middle of next month,’’ 
was the answer. ‘‘I’ve a good deal of expense 
just now.’’ 

Melissa drew her red lips into a pout. 

‘*But I want it now!’’ she cried, rebelliously. 
‘*None of the girls have to wait for clothes the 
way Ihaveto. I think it’sashame. I don’t see 
why I can’t have things when I want them!’’ 

**Melissa!’’ said-her mother, warningly. 

Mr. Gray got up slowly. His anticipation 














her. Her birds have been unmolested ever 
since. And now her theory is that the killer 
happened to stray into the bay, came on her 
flocks while seeking a way out, and stayed, 
congratulating himself on having found an easy 
way of living, until, as she says, ‘‘Me—I feed 
him one goslin’ wis a string to it. An’ a firss- 
class boy hol’ de string.’’ 


- a pleasant evening was already 
spoiled. Melissa’s sharp young voice 
rang in his ears. ‘‘I think I’ll go to 
bed, mother,’’ he said. ‘*Good night 
all!’? He plodded wearily out into the next 
room. Melissa gazed after him with critical, 
dissatisfied eyes. 

“Dear me!’’ she cried. 
awkward and plain father is growing! What 
makes him wear such heavy shoes? And I 
do wish he would leave off those colored shirts. 
Can’t you persuade him to dress up a little? I 
declare, I’m ashamed of him sometimes! You 
ought to see Priscilla Allen’s father. He 
always carries a gold-headed cane, and his shirt- 
fronts—well, they’re things of beauty!’ 

‘*Your father could hardly make the farm 
pay if he carried a gold-headed cane and wore 
his best clothes every day,’’ replied her mother, 
quietly. ‘‘I’m afraid if he did we’d soon have 
no farm at all to manage. Besides, I’ve heard 
that Judge Allen is anything but kind to his 
family.’’ 

There was a short silence. 

**Father’s growing stingy, too,’’ went on 
Melissa, still unconvinced. ‘‘He might just as 
well let me have that box-coat now as not.’’ 

** Melissa !’? 

Her mother’s voice took on a sterner ring. 
**You don’t half-appreciate your father,’’ she 
went on. ‘‘He’s one of the best, the kindest 
men in the world, and—he has always loved 
you sodearly. If he doesn’t give you the money 
for the coat now, it’s only because he cannot 
spare it. He knows best. You don’t know 
how your lack of consideration for your father 
hurts me, my dear. It’s so different from what 
I had hoped and expected. I remember how 
joyful your father was when you were born, 
and how he took you in his arms and kissed 
you. ‘My little daughter!’ I heard him 
whisper. ‘Thank God for her!’ And now 
that you are growing up, you might be such a 
comfort to him if you only would. A daughter 
can be so much to her father. Yet I’ve noticed 
a tendency on your part to criticize and find 
fault with him. It—it hurts me, Melissa.’’ 

Melissa was silent. After a few minutes her 
mother got up and left the room. Melissa heard 
her ascending the steep and narrow stairway. 

At the top of the landing Mrs. Gray paused. 
“*T don’t think he’s asleep yet,’’ she whispered. 
**T’ll just go in and see if he’s comfortable for 
the night.*’ 

She went noiselessly into the room, but 
Nathan Gray was not asleep. He was sitting 
on the edge of the bed, his head sunk on his 
breast. 

‘*Why, father,’’ she cried, putting her arms 
around him, ‘‘what is it— what is it, my 
dear ?”’ 

‘*Tt?s Melissa, Ruth,’’ he answered, huskily. 
“‘I—I heard what she said about being ashamed 
of me, and about my being stingy. I’ve so 
loved the child, Ruth, our only one. I’ve been 
so proud of her, too. I’ve given her all I could. 
I’ve gone without. I’ve let you deprive your- 
self, too, to get her what she wanted, and yet, 
after all, she’s ashamed of me, her father. It’s 
a bitter cup, Ruth.’’ 

“She’s nothing but a child, Nathan,’ his 
wife said, soothingly, ‘‘and we must make 
allowances. Youth is always exacting. I 
don’t think the child really means to be 
unkind. ’’ 

She sat by him for some time, and when she 
went down-stairs her eyes, too, were red. 

Melissa was still busy with her problems. 
** You were gone long enough!’’ she said, 
ceurtly. 

Her mother’s eyes filled with tears again. 
‘**Melissa,’’ she began, and her voice trembled, 
“what do you think father was doing when I 
found him up-stairs? Almost crying, and 
because of you, child. -He heard what you said. 
It nearly broke his heart, Melissa. He has 
always so loved you, indulged you, spoiled you ; 
and I—I was in hopes you’d be a comfort to 
him when you grew up. But you are not, 
Melissa. Habits are hard things to overcome, 
and if you don’t break yourself of your fault- 
finding, dissatisfied ways, you’ll destroy all our 
happiness. ’” 

It was a long speech for her mother, and 
before she had finished Melissa’s eyes were wet. 
Her tongue was sharp, but her heart, after all, 
was in the right place. 

She got up hurriedly. ‘‘I’m sorry, mother! 
she cried, repentantly. ‘‘I never—never meant 
to hurt father so. He must know I love him. 
I never meant that I was really ashamed of 
him. I’m going up now to make it right with 
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him,’’ she added; ‘‘and, mother, | will—l 
will do better. You do believe me, don’t you ?’’ 

A moment later Mrs. Gray heard her going 
impetuously up the stairs. She turned to her 
sewing with a satisfied nod. 

**Her presence is just what father needs,’’ 
she whispered. ‘‘After all, she’s young, and 
—yes, 1 believe the child will do better.” 

Melissa went softly into her father’s room. 
The light was turned down, and he was lying 
quietly on his side, but there was a trace of 
tears upon his weather-beaten cheeks. 

Melissa crept to the side of the bed, laying 
her soft, round cheek remorsefully against his. 

**Fother,’’ she whispered, ‘‘forgive me, won’t 
you? I never meant to hurt you. You’re the 
best, the dearest father in the world, and I’m 
the most ungrateful daughter. ’’ 

She kissed him once, twice, and at the touch 
of the fresh young lips upon his cheek his pain 
was swept away. 

He put his arms about her, those kind, loving, 
fatherly arms, and Melissa put her head upon 
his breast, sobbing. 

‘*' There, there!’’ he said, smoothing the 
golden braids. ‘‘It’s all forgiven, child, all— 
all.’’ 

Melissa lifted her head and put her lips 
humbly to his, and at that last tender and 
contrite kiss, Nathan Gray knew that Melissa 
would be different. She might have to struggle, 
perhaps, but she would conquer in the end. 

His arms tightened about her slight young 
figure, and in his heart was a great joy. 


TRICKS FOR CANARIES. 
: F a canary has once 
HED learned to care for its 
ry q master or mistress it 
y will do a great many 
amusing things without 
any teaching’ at all. 
And to acquire the confi- 
dence should be the first 
step in bird education. 

So take your bird, while it is yet a fledgling, 
and teach it to stand on your finger, to be 
handled and to trust you perfectly. To effect 
this you must take the entire care of the bird 
yourself. The little fellow will respond very 
readily. 

An important thing in the training of birds 
is to use always the same order in movements, 
and the same words in direction. Without fol- 
lowing this rule accurately one cannot teach 
any pet with success. 

To teach a bird to ring for its food: Take 
away all food from the cage. Hang a toy bell 
beside the cage, and whenever food is offered, 
ring the bell. 

It will take the bird a surprisingly short time 
to connect the ringing of the bell with the 
offer of food. When the bird at last rings the 
bell of its own accord, do not fail to feed it at 
once, 

Canaries may be taught to fly out-of-doors 
and return, but this should never be tried in 
the spring of the year, as the bird is more than 
likely to feel the impulse of spring within 
him, and forget the second half of his accom- 
plishment. 

To teach the bird to fly and return, or to 
go out-of-doors perched on the finger: First 
tease it with a soft feather in its cage, leaving 
the door open. The bird, finding no harm 
intended, will peck at the feather, which should 
be withdrawn. 

The bird will soon peck at the finger. Then, 
gaining confidence, it will come out of its cage 
and perch on the hand. 

A few choice morsels, 
time, should be laid down for it. Then the 
bird should be accustomed to a call, which 
should be used whenever the training is going 
on. 

After a time it can be carried from room to 
room, and invited to return by the whistle, and 
just as soon as it attends to the call without 
being at all nervous or frightened, it may be 
taken into the open air without making any 
attempt to get away. 

The use of a tiny bucket for the drawing up 
of food and water requires a little more ‘‘appa- 
ratus.’’ 

A cage can be made with a bow window, 
in the floor of which is a hole. Across the 
hole is a narrow bridge of wood, and over the 
bridge runs a cord, holding a bucket about 
the size of a thimble. 

By drawing up the bucket and letting the 
bird drink, then lowering it and pulling it part 
way up, the bird will acquire for himself the 
habit of working at it. 

After a little While lengthen the chain, and 





never given at the 


the occupant will soon discover that he must | 





pull the chain into his cage and hold it with | 


his foot. 

On no account let your bird go without water 
in his usual reservoir while he is engaged in 
learning the trick, 
disastrous. 

A small cart, to contain seeds, may be 
arranged like the bucket, but care must be 
taken that the weight of this apparatus is not 
beyond the bird’s strength. 

These are but a few of the many tricks that 
a bird can acquire; but the person, young or 
old, who has taught a pet these accomplishments 
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will have mastered the pleasant secret of the art, 
and will be prepared for a ‘‘graduate course.’’ 
Every lesson, as it is given, reacts happily on 











T prospectors, Tim Baldwin and Henry 


Vesey, went to the Southwest, from 
Denver, in 1859. Searching for gold, they 


penetrated into the heart of the mountains near | 
| They rode far and secretly,—five hundred, a 
| thousand miles, perhaps,—and after the coup, 
scurried homeward at a killing pace, which | 


the New Mexican boundary. 

Here they ‘‘struck pay dirt,’’ built a cabin, 
and set to work in the early spring. They 
worked with pan and shovel and a rudely con- 
structed rocker, and for some months had a 
‘*good piece of gravel’’ all to themselves. 

Their ‘‘diggings’’ were some distance above 
their shack. After the manner of mountaineers, 
they had a secret cache for most of their 
valuables, and they left their domicile each day 
with the latch-string out and with food hospi- 
tably set upon their rough table as an invitation 
to the passer-by to help himself. 

However, no one came that way until about 
the first of June. They then returned one 
evening to find a stranger in possession of the 
cabin. His pony was picketed outside and the 
man lay upon their bunk, sleeping the sleep of 
exhaustion. He was Mexican, of the Spanish 
race, and dressed as a vaquero. 

The prospectors went quietly about getting 
a supper of fresh meat, ‘‘dough boys’’ and 
coffee, and the stranger did not awake until the 
dropping of a tin platter aroused him. Then 
he sat up. 

** Buenos dias, sefiores !’’ he said, but Tim 
and Henry understood no word of Spanish. 
They made signs to their guest to ‘‘sit by’’ and 
eat, and he complied. 

After supper the trio opened conversation in 
the sign language of the plains. By this means 
the gold-diggers learned a story of sad and tragic 
interest, yet common enough in those days. 

The stranger related that he was a resident 
of Taos, but owned a sheep ranch far across the 
Rio Grande, where he and his son, a lad of 
fifteen, had been staying while his herders took 
their annual holiday in town. 

‘There, in his absence, the Utes had suddenly 
fallen upon his buildings, had sacked and burned 
the rancheria, and had carried his son off with 
them. 

At first, upon discovering the smoke of his 
burning buildings, he had supposed 
that his son had been killed. He 
had lain in hiding until the Utes 
were out of sight, and then had 
stood sadly beside the smoldering 
ruins, until he could search their 
ashes for the bones of his boy. 

He could find no trace of the 
lad, either within or without the 
ruins. The boy was a captive, 
subject to a fate perhaps worse 
than death—slavery and degrada- 
tion! 

There was no rancheria, no help 
within ten leagues, and in desper- 
ation, with such arms as he had,— 
a dragoon pistol and an ancient 
fowling-piece,—the distracted 
father had set out upon the trail of ae. 
the raiders. This he had followed 
for three days and nights, with 
little food and almost no rest. 

At noon of that day, and some 
eight or nine hours, as he believed, 
behind the fleeing Utes, he had 
come within sight of the pros- 
pectors’ cabin. The Indians 
had forded the stream within 
plain view; but they had 
crossed in the night, and so 
had passed unseeing and undis- 
covered. 

When he had finished his 
story, the ranchero turned sad 
and wistful eyes upon the wall, 
where hung an arsenal of 
double-barreled rifles and Colt’s 
revolvers—such an armament as 
made two men, within their walls, formidable 
against a host. 

But the prospectors had already exchanged 
glances, and they at once signified to their 
guest their willingness to follow the Utes in his 
behalf, although they were very doubtful that 
they should be able to rescue his boy. They 
could only promise to try. 

With tears streaming upon his cheeks, the 
ranchero shook hands with them, and they 
swiftly set about preparations for a long, rough 
chase, with a fight against odds at the end of 
it. 

They cleaned and oiled their rifles and two 
pairs of pistols. They loaned the Mexican one 
of their mountain ponies, to which he trans- 
ferred his bridle and saddle, and with four days’ 
rations in their saddle-pockets, they took up 
the trail of the Utes. 

As the Indians were driving a large *‘bunch’’ 
of stolen ponies, their trail was a plain one, 
































VESEY .. 





the teacher in the way of increased patience 
and a new loving-kindness toward all weak 
and defenseless creatures. 











and could be fullowed by the light of stars and 
of snow-capped peaks. 

The plains and mountain Indians had long 
since learned the secret of successful raiding. 


rendered organized pursuit well-nigh impossible. 
They did not try to conceal their trails—cunning 
scouts in their rear would give notice of chase 
in time to enable them to scatter. 

Tim and Henry knew that they were upon 
the heels of a strong war party, but they were 
plainsmen of many years’ experience, and their 
armament fitted them to contend at long odds 
with bow-and-arrow Indians. 

The trail that night climbed high among the 
San Juan Mountains, sealing precipitous hog- 
backs and threading passes where their ponies 
could get through only in single file. But 
tedious as was their progress, they knew that 
the Utes, trailing their strings of stolen horses, 
must have consumed double the time in crossing 


| this rough country. 


At daylight the three men camped for a brief 
rest upon a trail which they judged to be ten 
or twelve hours old. That day they rode 
rapidly over mountains not so rough, and at 
night the trail of the Utes was ‘‘ warm’’ enough 
to warn them of the necessity of great caution. 

So they camped for needed sleep and rest. 
At midnight they were up and off again, and 
at daylight they were close upon the heels of 
the raiders. A little later they came upon a 
mountain stream roaring with the flood of 
recently melted snows. Here the Utes had 
turned aside to follow the narrow valley to 
some known fording-place. 

Tim now cautiously led the advance on foot, 
and the three picked their way along the far 


slope of a ridge which ran parallel with the | 


course of the river. In a little time he came 


within sight of the Utes, who had camped upon 
the bank at the foot of a fringe of timber. 

The prospectors now placed their ponies in 
charge of the ranchero, and stole forward to | 
reconnoiter. 


They crept from rock to rock, and 
from tree to tree, with 
keen eyes on the look- 
out for a scout, whom 
they believed the Utes 
would have posted 
upon the ridge. This 
outlying picket they 
proposed, if possible, to 
capture, and thus to 
put themselves in a 
position to effect an 
exchange of prisoners. 


ORAWN BY 
H C EDWARDS 


- SEIZED THE LAD BY HIS SHOULDER, AND SET 
HIM UPON HIS FEET. 


Such a stroke would doubtless have served 
their purpose in the end, but the scout for 
whom they searched was nowhere to be seen. 

The raiders evidently felt themselves secure 
from pursuit at last. They had*reached their 
own country, and when the prospectors, from 
cover, looked down upon them, the squad were 
contentedly squatted about their fires, cooking 
and eating meat. Their horses, with but a 
single herder in attendance, were feeding 
below, along the edge of the river. 

There were at least thirty of the rascals, but 
the distance was too great to discover whether 
the ranchero’s boy was of their number. 
Several wore sombreros, which flapped about 
their shoulders, but one of these was least likely 
to be the young Mexican, whose hat would 
have been promptly appropriated. 

A little study of the situation convinced the 
watchers that their best chance of a rescue lay 


in taking a bold and strategic risk. They had | 
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entered hostile camps as big as this one, 
although never upon so dangerous an errand. 

When they had determined upon their line of 
action, Vesey returned and brought the ranchero 
forward, giving him instructions, in pantomime, 
as they rode cautiously behind the ridge. The 
excited and anxious father was filled with 
admiration at the boldness of their plan, but he 
could only mutter, ‘‘ Bueno, bueno, td 

When the two had come up with Tim, the 
prospectors repeated the instructions minutely. 

Then, with revolvers cocked and loosened in 
their holsters, Tim and Henry boldly showed 
themselves upon the bluff. With careless as- 
surance, they began to descend the steep scarp. 

When half-way down, the Indians discovered 
them and began to scramble to their feet. The 
white men immediately made signs of amity and 
walked on, to all appearance as unconcerned 
| as if approaching their own domicile. 

The Indians could be seen keenly scanning 
the crest of the ridge, but they made no hostile 
|move, save that three or four walked down 
toward the pony herd. As this was a matter 
of common precaution, the white men had no 
hesitancy in going forward. 

The rash boldness or unwitting simplicity of 
the strangers evidently surprised these inveterate 
hostiles, for all the Utes ceased eating to stare 
at them as they came on. 

It was an exceedingly wild-looking lot of 
men who greeted their cheery ‘‘How—how, 
eold!’’ with surly and contemptuous grunts. 
The eyes of Tim and Henry, roving carelessly 
among the wayworn and fantastic crowd, 
easily detected the figure of the lad they had 
come so far and so fast to find. 

The boy was unbound, and apparently had 
suffered no hurt beyond the necessary ills of 
captivity and of rough, hard riding. He had 
a piece of cooked meat in his hands, but was 
not eating. lis big, dark eyes were, for the 
moment, fastened upon the strangers in hopeful 
bewilderment. Then, as neither took any 
apparent note of him, the lad’s face lost its 
animation. 

For a minute or two the prospectors stood, 
awaiting an invitation to sit and eat. ‘‘How- 
how!’’ they repeated, with great friendliness. 

For answer several Indians again grunted 
sourly. Some were busied with eating, but 
all stared hard at the strangers, taking in every 
detail of their dress, but with eyes resting 


bueno! 















longest upon the handles of their shining new 
weapons. 
‘*How!’’ said a big Indian, presently, 


| extending his hand in token that he wished to 


examine one of 'Tim’s revolvers. 

For answer the prospector drew the weapon, 
tossed his ‘‘Ashley’’ hat high in the air, and 
shot two holes through it. As the hat fell the 
nearest Ute seized upon it and passed it from 
hand to hand, while the Indians examined the 
ragged tears in its crown with astonishment 
and admiration. 

“How—how—how!’’ they exclaimed, and 
Tim and Henry now squatted in Indian fashion 
at a fire. 

They sat opposite each other, that either 
might observe all movements in the rear of his 
fellow. While Tim reloaded the chambers of 
his Colt, one of the Utes brought two pieces 
of meat, spitted upon sticks, and signed to 
the strangers that they should cook and 
eat. The prospectors immediately set 
their spits to roast, while they kept 
keen but careless eyes upon the crowd 
about them. 

Evidently the Utes had been not a 
little taken aback at their sudden ap- 
pearance and the manner of it. The 
savages were in a quandary. They 
refused to converse in the sign language, 
but shifted into uneasy groups, and cast 
frequent suspicious glances at the timber- 
fringed crest whence the newcomers had 
descended. 

Tim and Henry grinned at each other 
with an air of utmost confidence. They 
suddenly arose and kicked their frizzling 
roasts into the fire. As quick as thought, 
Vesey stepped across to the captive boy, 
seized the lad by his shoulder, and set 
him upon his feet. 

The Utes sprang to their feet with 
angry cries. They had their weapons 
in hand, but before a man could fit an 
arrow to his bowstring the prospectors 
had whipped out their revolvers, one in 
either hand, and were backing away with the 
boy between them. 

In the face of those gleaming weapons and 
the flashing eyes which glanced along their 
barrels, the Utes hesitated. In that instant a 
rifle cracked upon the ridge, and a _ bullet 
whizzed its warning above their heads. 

The startled Indians looked upward to a 
white wreath of smoke upon the bluff, and then 
bolted for their horses. They were followed 
by more shots from the ridge, while the boy 
marched between his rescuers, stretching his 
hands to the heights and shouting joyfully: 

**Padre mio! Padre mio!” 

The lad made no question that his father 
was at hand. 

The meeting between these two was one 
which the prospectors could never forget. 

And this had been brought about by a blood- 
less victory, won by keen strategy and high 





moral and physical courage. 














CURRENT TOPICS. 
jo proverb throws light on the 
question of the amount of veracity to be 
looked for in official documents issued by Orien- 
tals. The proverb runs as follows: ‘‘He who 
speaks the truth will be expelled from nine 
villages. ’’ 


| apage none made at the Zodlogical Gardens 
in Berlin give an interesting idea of the com- 
parative water requirements of animals. The 
record showed that the giraffe, whom nature 
has equipped to enjoy a drink, is less of a 
drinker than the donkey. The daily summary 
puts the elephant at the head of the list, as 
was to be expected, with the rhinoceros as an 
unhandsome but earnest second. 
Cae plays such an important part in 
successful living that the need for a new 
school of jesters is clearly indicated. The 
head of a business establishment who is inclined 
to despondency would find it profitable, as one 
every-day philosopher suggests, to employ a 
‘‘cheering-up” clerk. Then the day would 
start with a laugh. Even “counterfeit glee’’ 
may occasionally serve a useful purpose. 


he new education act in England orders 

every education committee to provide for 
the inclusion of women as well as men among 
the members of the committee. It has been 
announced through an interpretation given 
under legal authority that ‘‘women,” as here 
used, may mean one woman and no more. 
Law and grammar are thus at odds. Yet 
there are individuals of so much ability and 
capacity that they are entitled to be called 
**women.’’ 


Oo" the seventieth anniversary of his birth, 
which he recently celebrated, a noted 
United States Senator said, ‘“‘My idea of the 
only way to succeed in politics is included in 
the following principles—perseverance, truth- 
fulness, fidelity to friends, fairness to foes; 
above all, strict integrity. I have sought to 
observe these principles, no matter whether I 
was up or down, and it has paid.” This is 
as good a rule for business as for politics. 

taly has a new law to prevent the exportation 

of works of art. Some things, like church 
properties, are, as they have been before, 
inalienable and cannot be sold out of the coun- 
try. When a picture is sold from a private 
collection the government can buy it at market 
price over the head of the individual, and all 
works of art taken from the country bear an 
export tax. It is wise for Italy to keep her art 
treasures, the unique wealth in which she leads 
all the world. 


ne reason for the suffering of the Jews in 
Russia is the prohibition upon their culti- 
vation of the land. Consequently they must 
herd in the cities and live as best they may. 
In Germany an attempt has been made to train 
them for agriculture, and a school for that 
purpose has been established near Hanover, 
where the boys are taught not only agriculture 
and horticulture, but also the use of carpenters’ 
tools. Some graduates of the school are work- 
ing as gardeners in this country. 


pes has recently added an automobile 
policeman to its police department. He is 
expected to arrest automobilists who run their 
cars too fast. Every large city has had bicycle 
policemen for a long time, to keep the wheel- 
men in order, and officers on horseback are 
common in the parks and public drives where 
men are tempted to speed their horses. The 
next thing to come will be flying-machine police- 
men, to keep the people sailing in the air from 
violating the speed ordinances. 
ccording to the Mother Goose rime it was the 
king and not the queen who was in the 
counting-house counting out his money. We 
do differently in the United States. Twenty- 
two women were recently employed for a month 
in the Treasury Department, counting the bills 
in the reserve vaults. The amount which they 
handled was four hundred and three million 
dollars, and they found that the sum was just 
what it should have been. It is not known 
whether the king who had the blackbird pie 
for dinner found his treasury in so satisfactory 
a condition. 


ha is the season when people who live in 
the country the year round wonder what 
the people from the city can find to admire in 
the view from the pasture on the hillside. But 
if the people in the country had lived for a few 
years in a crowded city, where it was almost 
impossible to get the feet to the earth, and 
where the horizon was obscured by piles of 
baked mud called houses and office buildings, 
they would appreciate a view of a brook- 
watered valley. A sight of more than a segment 
of what Hamlet called ‘‘this most excellent 
canopy . . . fretted with golden fire’ would 
stir emotions that would impel them to agree 
with the man who said that God made the 
country. — 
A= gallery of art seems a fitting com- 

plement to the great Library of Congress, 
and a bill to establish such an one is to be 
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urged upon Congress at the next session. One 
rich man offers a million dollars toward an 
endowment. The owner of the most note- 
worthy private collection in the country is 
reported to have offered to give it. It is under- 
stood that the Corcoran Gallery at Washington 
would be incorporated in the new institution, 
and it is positively stated that other famous 
collections would be merged with it, wholly 
free of cost. If this was ever a nation of 
‘‘dollar-chasers,’’ as some unfriendly critics 
have said, here is evidence that the character- 
ization has ceased to be true. Out of the strong 
comes forth sweetness, as in Samson’s riddle. 
It is the very earnestness with which Ameri- 
cans have pursued the practical that has given 
them leisure to appreciate beauty, and a moral 
right to possess it. 
& © 
THE IMMORTAL NOTE. 


Would you have your songs endure? 


Build on the human heart! : 
Browning. 
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EVIDENCE OF A NEW SPIRIT. 
ver since the beginning things have brought 
forth fruit after their kind. That is why 
the world has been full of wars and 
rumors of wars. There has been a spirit of 
hostility between nations, and the fruit of that 
spirit is bloodshed. The plant which produced 
it is not yet dead, but it is dying in root and in 
branches. 

Another tree has been planted, which is 
already beginning to overshadow the old one. 
Friendliness was its seed and peace is its fruit. 
Nations seem to be reaching out the friendly 
hand to one another, instead of shaking the 
menacing fist. 

The King of Great Britain not long ago 
returned the visit to England of the King of 
Portugal, and extended his visit to Rome, 
where he called on Victor Emmanuel. And 
although he is the official head of the Protestant 
Church of England, he had a friendly interview 
with the pope. Then he was received in Paris 
as the guest of the nation, and President Loubet 
soon afterward returned the call. The welcome 
of the English king in France and of the French 
president in England was so hearty, and the 
expressions of respect so sincere, that one might 
almost forget that there were ever any serious 
differences between the governments they repre- 
sent. 

The spirit of conciliation which seems to 
pervade the foreign offices in the Continental 
capitals, under the lead of King Edward is 
manifested in the domestic affairs of Great 
Britain. The king recently informed a parlia- 
mentary committee that he regarded it as a 
patriotic duty to respect the wishes of the 
tenants in framing the provisions of the Irish 
land purchase bill. As further evidence of his 
friendliness he, with his queen, visited Ireland 
last month. 

The present international amity differs from 
the friendliness for the United States which 
the powers hastened to manifest after the suc- 
cessful termination of the Spanish War; but 
even that was evidence of the new spirit. In 
former times the rising of a new power in the 
world was quickly followed by a combination 
of the other powers in an effort to crush it. 
There will be wars yet; but the time is surely 
coming when war shall be no more. 
| who had broken down physically resolved 

to find amusement for spare hours and 
strength for his nerves in the culture of flowers. 
The sight of a hedge of sweet peas decided him 
to make the sweet pea his specialty. 

At that time there were only a dozen varieties 
of this flower. It was easy to make a collec- 
tion, and by attention and experiment the kinds 
increased and the collection grew until the 
minister had nineteen varieties. Thrifty, odor- 
ous, beautiful—missionary flowers, too, for one 
year he sold a hundred dollars’ worth of seeds 
for the benefit of the home mission fund of his 
church. 

The next important development was a little 
book about sweet peas, which had a circulation 
of fifty thousand copies. Then the clergyman 
took a vacation trip abroad, and exchanged 
ideas with English florists. ‘They had already 
heard of him, and in his own country he was 
becoming known as an authority. In 1894 he 
performed the important task of naming vari- 
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INCIDENTALLY AN EXPERT. 
n the year 1884 a Massachusetts clergyman 





eties—there were fifty, by that time—for the 
California seed-growers. In 1900 he represented 
America in London, at the two hundredth 
anniversary of the introduction of sweet peas 
into Great Britain. 

Let it be noted that this clergyman did not | 
neglect the demands of his profession, the main | 
business of his life. That he is authority in 
another field, and therein could command an 
expert’s remuneration, is due to the determina- | 
tion with which he began, “‘to know all that | 
was to be known about this one flower.’’ 

Busy people ought to have a ‘‘fad,’’ a spare- | 
hour diversion employing another set of faculties | 
than that which they use in the daily struggle | 
for bread; but the wise plan is not to attempt | 
to cover too much ground. It is much better | 
to succeed with sweet peas than to fail at a| 


flower-garden. Specialization means mastery, 
which involves the sacrifice of no pleasure, and 
leads to large increase of profit. 
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THEIR MESSAGE. 


Lichen and moss and sturdy weed 
Tell of His love Who sends the dew. 
Christina G. Rossetti. 
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A NEW DEGREE FOR WOMEN. 


eports have it that a certain school of 
R technology confers on women who com- 
plete the course in household sciences the 
degree of “Bachelor of Science in Domestic 
Engineering.’’ Although some American insti- 
tutions have been charged with conferring 
degrees too bountifully and carrying academic 
distinctions to hasty extremes, no one will 
object to this new variety of degree—a variety 
of the sort that gives spice to life. 

In human values the ‘‘bachelor of science in 
domestic engineering’’ holds the most important 
position in the world. What is the mere bridge- 
builder or the naval architect to the engineer in 
the kitchen solving the chemical problems of 
hot bread and making geometric cakes? Food 
is the fundamental thing in life, and the home 
is the basis of the st»te. 

Consider, too, how dignified it would be for 
a man to ask a woman to be his domestic 
engineer, with the implication that she be a 
‘‘civil’’ engineer, as well. The toil of the house- 
hold takes on a new aspect. The wife is no 
longer cook, but chemist, with a kitchen 
laboratory. Her education, especially her 
“original research,’’ goes on after she leaves 
school—just the continuity that educators recom- 
mend. 

If the young wife of twenty-two is ‘* Bache- 
lor of Science,’’ her mother should be candidate 
for the honorary degree of ‘‘Master of Science 
in Domestic Engineering.’’ She is like the self- 
made, experienced bridge-builder who has not 
had a college education. And for grandmother, 
nothing will do but the highest honorary 
degree. Just as universities honor men who 
have made their mark, even if they are not 
college graduates, so grandmother should be 
summoned to the university on commencement 
day, dressed in academic gown and lace cap, 
and be made a D.D.E., ‘‘Doctor of Domestic 
Engineering. ’’ a ae 


CHURCHES AND POLITICS. 


tudents of political conditions, even ordinary 
readers of the daily papers, must have 
noticed how unusually frequent charges of 
bribery and other forms of corruption have been 
during the last year or two. ° 

The Companion has already called attention 
to these conditions, not as hopeless, but rather 
as hopeful signs. Discovery is the first step in 
the cure of disease, diagnosis the second. In 
confirmation of our view it is a pleasure to note 
certain other occurrences of the last three 
months. 

First in order comes the action of the Wil- 
mington Methodist Conference. No sooner had 
the conditions in Delaware been made public 
than this conference took the matter under con- 
sideration. The outcome was a set of resolu- 
tions admonishing the members of the churches 
that ‘‘any one guilty of this shameless crime 
{selling a vote] stands discredited before the 
church, contemptible in the eyes of his brethren 
and condemned in the sight of God.’’ 

A month later the Congregational Association 
of New Jersey took similar action with regard 
to political corruption in that state. This was 
followed after a brief interval by a very vigorous 
and stirring address by Bishop McVickar to the 
Episcopal Convention of Rhode Island; and 
since then the Congregational associations of 
Massachusetts and of New York have put 
themselves on record as emphatically in favor 
of doing everything possible to raise the stand- 
ard of citizenship and civie honor. 

‘These steps mean a reawakening of public 
conscience. They will strengthen the churches 
themselves as much as they strengthen the cause 
of good government. When pure politics 
becomes as vital and as sacred to church- 
members as the religious life of the church 
itself, and when such men get out and work, 
then the rascals may well look worried. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK. 


ournalism, or “newspaper work,’’ as those 
who practise it prefer to call it, is one of 
the growing, as it is also one of the newer, 
professions. Statistics of classes which gradu- 
ate from colleges nowadays seldom fail to show 
some members who intend to make this their 
life-work, and one or two of the larger institu- 
tions of learning have established ‘‘schools of 
journalism’? in which the art of ‘“‘molding 
public opinion’ is taught. 

The press is so great a power in this day and 
generation that newspaper work ought to be one 
of the most important of the professions. It 
may be, and indeed it is, for those who add the 
proper training to the necessary equipment ; but 
this ‘‘necessary equipment’’ is the great stum- 
bling-block. It is that which cannot be imparted 
in the schools, but must be born in a man if he 
is to make a successful, or at any rate, an 
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eminent editor. What is it? First of all it is 
that quality of imagination which gives a man 
knowledge of human nature; then sympathy, 
the ability to put himself in the other man’s 
place. Next, it is an instinctive, intuitive 
knowledge of what interests people; what they 
desire to read. That is ‘the ‘‘nose for news.’’ 
Lastly, it is industry. 

The beginner who has these things as capital 
may succeed with little training, for he will 
learn as he goes along and by his mistakes; but 
if, besides these excellent qualities, he has also 
a good education, if his mind is stored with the 
facts of history for illustration, and for their 
broad human significance; if he knows the 
politics of his country and of other countries, 
and then has acquired the art of saying what 
he means with clearness and elegance of style 
—he need never fear that he cannot earn a good 
salary. - 

Most young men who turn to newspaper work 
go to the large cities and begin as reporters on 
the great dailies. It is strange that more do 
not give their attention to that neglected field, 
the country weekly. ‘‘Surely,’’ as Stevenson 
said of another matter, ‘‘here is a task for all 
that a man has of fortitude and delicacy.’’ 
There is hardly a weekly paper in the country 
that would not yield a good living and a posi- 
tion of wide and wholesome influence to the 
right kind of young man who is willing to work 
as hard there as he would have to in the city. 
Besides, he will live a good deal longer, or at 
any rate, life will seem longer. 
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GETTING ONE’S ELBOWS ON THE 
TEA - TABLE. 


66 here is Mary?” Aunt Helen inquired, look- 
ing across at the vacant place opposite 
her own. 

“She went home to supper with Bessie Bristow,” 
Mary’s mother answered. “It was a special treat 
earned by heroic faithfulness in dusting the parlor 
all the week.” 

“What does make the child like to go there so 
much?” Aunt Helen asked impatiently. “Of 
course the Bristows are nice enough, but they are 
as poor as they can be. I can’t imagine what the 
fascination is.” 

Mary’s mother smiled. 

“T can tell you,” she answered. ‘She says that 
she always has the loveliest time because Mrs. 
Bristow lets her help Bessie wash the dishes. Of 
course she could wash them at home any day,—1 
imagine Maggie would have no objections,—but as 
she says, ‘That’s different.’ 

“It is the charm of being taken directly into the 
home life, and not being ‘made company of’ that 
she feels. And for my part I am glad to have my 
little girl learn so early the secret of the finest 
hospitality, that which offers the home itself, to 
the friend it would honor, making the hospitality 
amatter of atmosphere rather than of ceremony. 
Such hospitality always seems to me the highest 
compliment that one can pay a guest.” 

When the famous Mrs. Grant of Laggan, for so 
many years one of the most noted figures in 
Edinburgh society, was a girl, she paid a visit 
to some cousins at Perth. In a letter to a 
friend afterward she declared that her hostesses 
were: 

“Too civil to let us alone, too desirous of enter- 
taining to hold their tongues a minute, too obser- 
vant to let us look serious without asking why 
we were so dull, or out of the window without 
taxing us with being wearied of them. In short, 
we did not get our elbows on the tea-table while 
we stayed.” 

There are many ways of honoring the friend 
whom one has welcomed to one’s home, and no 
guest can fail to appreciate the kindness of 
thought which makes plans for his constant enter- 
tainment. But it must not be forgotten that the 
finest hospitality is never insistent, never officious ; 
offering the guest the freedom of the home, it is 
careful not.to restrict his liberty. 

A visit in which one never “gets one’s elbows on 
the tea-table” is sure to be a weariness to both 
host and guest. 
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MAX O’RELL. 


ax O’Rell, who recently died, leaves ardent 

friends and as ardent enemies among women. 
No other man has written of them with such 
abandon. He had the audacity of the French- 
man, joined to the experience of the man at home 
from Arkansas to London, and from Palm Beach 
to Rome and Madrid. 

He dared say anything. He attacked reformers 
with unsparing satire; he ridiculed the newly rich 
displaying their wealth; he joined in the some- 
what vulgar abuse of the mother-in-law; he 
sneered at “petticoat government” ; he laughed at 
women’s clubs. Some of his hobbies which he 
rode fast and far were sorry nags, and make but 
a poor showing as one recalls them. 

But on at least one account he deserves to be 
remembered gratefully, and his death mourned as 
untimely. In an age when men of all countries, 
and especially of France, have had an easy, flip- 
pant word of jest for the joys of home as compared 
with those of the gay world, and for the lot of the 
devoted wife as compared with that of the actress, 
the artist, the author, Max O’Rell never permitted 
one word to drop from his shrewd, witty and 
facile pen that was not gentle and reverent of the 
home, and of the sacred joys of wife, mother, 
husband and father. 

This daring satirist of society became a senti- 
mentalist when he concerned himself with “‘Mon- 
sieur, Madame and Bébé.”” Under all his banter 
one detects a single serious note. He thought the 


world would be sounder and happier if married 
couples would study each other, and understand 
each other better. To that end he addressed him- 
self, and undoubtedly with his merry laugh and 
his caustic tongue he attracted many listeners 
who would searcely have lent him an ear if he had 









































confined himself to the serious praise of marriage 
and the exaltation of family life. 

There may be two opinions about much of Mr. 
O’Rell’s work; but the most exacting critic can 
hardly quarrel with his description of “the kind of 
woman I love” —“‘a keen, sensible, tactful little 
woman who would make it the business of her life 
to study me, as I would make it the business of my 
life to study her; a woman who could be in turn, 
according to circumstances, a housewife, a coun- 
selor, a ‘pal,’ a wife, a sweetheart, a nurse, a 
patient, the sunshine of my life, and always a 
confidante, a friend and a partner.” 
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A LIVING ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


ape Stanley was an Englishman of whom 
Lowell said that he “knew three times as 
many facts as any young man whatever had any 
business to know.” 

He had but one rival in that line: Palgrave, 
who compiled the “Golden Treasury.” Much 
interest sprang up among their friends when the 
two went off on a trip together. 

“It’s an even chance which will return alive,” 
said one man, solemnly. When they did come 
back, Palgrave was pale, emaciated, silent; but 
Stanley seemed unmoved, and more all-knowing 
than ever. 

One night Buckle, the author of “The History of 
Civilization,” was laying down the law on every 
subject, with a magnificent pomposity that made 
the table quake. At last he put forth some state- 
ment about the burning of a witch, and set the 
date a century out of the way. Stanley, who was 
present, had borne some preceding inaccuracies 
very well, with only a slight shaking of the head 
and a reddening of the face. 

Suddenly his self-control gave way, and he 
leaped to his feet. He extended his hand, and 
piped forth, in a vigorous treble: 

“I beg your pardon, but the last witch was 
burned at such-and-such a place, in such-and-such 
a year, under such-and-such circumstances. And 
her name was so-and-so, and you will find all 
about it in a book to which I can easily refer you, 
and which you evidently don’t know.” 

Torrents of imprisoned knowledge were there- 
upon poured on Buckle’s head, until the historian 
of civilization sat wrathful, extinguished, mute. 
But a little later he had his revenge. Some one 
mentioned a new dictionary as a good one. 

“It is,’ said Buckle, with solemnity, “it is one 
of the few dictionaries 1 have réad through with 
pleasure.” 

The intimation that he had read any dictionary 
through for pleasure so astonished the guests that 
they forgot his past discomfiture in new awe. 
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HIS “NOT TO REASON WHY.” 


n Official high in authority at Washington says 
that he now recognizes the necessity of abso- 
lute dependence upon his subordinates. He has 
to sign thousands of official papers every day 
without examining into their merits. There isa 
potent somebody who | olds him to his task. How 
this authoritative person kept him to his duty was 
apparent one day when he ventured to halt in it. 

He was signing, says the New York Tribune, 
at a rapid rate, and, like the man feeding grain 
into a thrashing-machine, the messenger stood by, 
one by one shuffling forward the mass of papers, 
and folding them on their return trip. 

Suddenly the Secretary halted. He had caught 
a glimpse of some words that held his attention, 
and he adjusted his glasses for a closer gaze. 
The messenger glanced at the clock. “What’s 
this, any way?” inquired the Secretary, half to 
himself. 

To the messenger the question meant nothing 
vhatever. The document was only part and 
parcel of thousands he was accustomed to handle 
daily. 

“Don’ 
asked. 

“I was wondering what this document meant,” 
was the reply. 

The messenger put his forefinger on a blank 
space of the paper. 

“I don’ know what der natur’ and der circum- 
specshuns of der paper am,” he answered, in a 
voice that brooked no interruption. “But yo’ 
puts yo’ name right dar, suh.” 

The Secretary signed. 


you understand, Mr. Secretary?” he 
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RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 


he gradual extension of Russia into Manchuria 

and other parts of Asia is in some aspects 
like the pushing of Americans from the East 
toward the Pacific. Yet there are great differ- 
ences, as Mr. M. M. Shoemaker points out in his 
book, “The Great Siberian Railway,” and these 
differences show us what Russia’s problem is. 

Before the opening of the Pacific main line in 
1868, Our coasts were as far asunder as Europe 
and America. Men in California spoke of the 
East as “the States,” as if they were dwelling 
in a different land. Yet the nation is grown one 
from Maine to California. 

The men who went to the far West and then met 
the East by stretching hands across the middle 
desert were Americans, and the states in between 
filled with Americans. The original inhabitants, 
the Indians, disappeared. Mere fulness of popu- 
lation was all that was needed to bind New York 
to San Francisco. 

Russia’s problem is different. It cannot ‘destroy 
the people who have lived in the land for centuries. 
Ten thousands of colonists who are sent every 
year into the eastern provinces cannot dominate 
or absorb the natives. So the country must 
always be heterogeneous, and it is difficult to 
make a unified nation out of Sarts, Kirghiz, Per- 
sians, Georgians, Tartars, Khurghans, Manchu- 
rans, Chinese, the wild tribes of the Caucasus and 
the hordes of the Turkoman. 

There is one other striking obstacle to Russian 
growth in the East, the obstacle of ignorance. 
America knew her wilderness before she settled 
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it. The Russian has no idea of the geography of 
Siberia, and is not interested in the affairs of the 
railroad which is to bind him to the East. 

Even in the railway office at St. Petersburg the 
traveller finds the densest ignorance. The daily 
press makes no mention of the railroad. Greater 
freedom of the press would assist the progress of 
the empire as could nothing else, not even the 
best political plans in the world. 
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WHERE DOCTORS FAILED. 


alt Whitman is described by his friend 

Thomas Donaldson, as “never on dress 
parade.” Whitman with the pen was one man, 
Whitman in private life was another man. He 
was not a good nor a fluent talker. Men who 
write well seldom are. He read very few books, 
and on being asked the reason replied, “A man 
who wants to have original ideas wants to let 
other people’s alone.” 


His visitors were numerous. Mr. Donaldson 
tells of a friend whom he escorted to Camden, and 
who sat in Mr. Whitman’s small parlor and appar- 
ently Hstened with deep interest while Whitman 
talked on various subjects. 

“I had never heard him talk as well. About 
ten o’clock I arose and said to my friend, ‘Well, 
we had be Mr. Whitman is tired, and this 
is his hour for retiring.’ 

“ ‘Certainly,’ said my friend, ‘what a charming 
evening I have passed! Mr. Whitman, may I have 
the honor of calling again?’ 

“ ‘Certainly,’ he be ied; ‘certainly, come when 
you like.’ e retired in good order. As we were 
going down Mickle Street toward the ferry for 

hiladelphia my friend gave a yawn and said, ‘I 
find when I nap early the evening I cannot 
ae ey at night!’ 

“*You old villain,’ I answered, ‘and you were 
a all of the time at Mr. Whitman’s?’ 

“*T was, most certainly. The poet’s voice 
lulled me into blessed repose two minutes after 
he begun to talk. Really he is a remarkable man. 
I have had doctor after doctor try to es me early 
sleep, but they all failed. He is truly a remark- 
able man.’” 
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MAKING A FIREMAN. 


candidate for a fireman’s position in London, 
after having given certificates, muscular, 
mental and moral, of his fitness for duty, is 
assigned to a bed in the “probationer’s dormitory” 
at Southwark ; and, as a probationer, undergoes a 
three months’ course of instruction. The London 
Graphic describes this course as follows: 


Instruction is partly indoors, and of a theoreti- 
cal kind, but chiefly out-of-doors and severely 
practical. Indoors the probationer learns the 
working and parts of the engine, which is taken 
to pieces for his instruction, so that he learns to 
know the parts as yt a chauffeur knows 
his motor. He is also thoroughly taught the 
handling of hydrants. syphons, hose, and all the 
working appliances. He is instructed in the topog- 
raphy 0 ndon, and in the relative situation of 
its fire stations, and he learns the number, 
strength and class of staff and appliances avail- 
able at each point. 

Out-of-doors there are the practice drills, many 
and varied. The “jumping sheet” is a strenuous 
test of strength, pluck and neatness. Each man 
takes it in turn to leap from the window into the 
sheet which is held by his companions below. The 
next set of exercises are those with ropes. In 
the case of the London Fire Brigade the rope and 
the small scaling ladder fulfil the purpose effected 
by = devices known under the name of hook- 

er. 

There are many additional exercises taught to 
“make the fireman,’’ who must, however, be 
already a natural fireman by force of the re uisite 
attributes of loyalty, courage and constitution. 
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THE RIGHT POSE. 


hen the present King of Spain was little more 

than five years of age, a famous sculptor 

was engaged to make a statue of his majesty. 

The sculptor had difficulty in finding a pose for 

his subject which should be at once spirited and 

natural, and sat one dayin a brown study, regard- 
ing the boy as he looked out of the window. 

All at once the sound of a band of music was 


heard in the street. The king sprang up, and 
——— his hand to his forehead in the military 


salute. 

“The flag, sir! the flag!” the boy exclaimed. 
“Salute it.” 

The sculptor had found the pose he sought, and 
made the statue represent the king in the act of 


saluting his country’s Sas. 
As he was at work the boy asked the artist, 
“Are you going to make me big?” 
“The statue will represent your majesty a little 
larger than you are,”’ said the sculptor. 
“Well,” said the royal youngster, “I want you 
to make me very big, with a long mustache.” 
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A MAN WHO KNEW EVERYTHING. 


hiers, the French statesman, was a victim of 

many whimsies. None had stronger hold on 
him, says Mons. Gabriel Hanotaux in “Contem- 
porary France,” than his desire to get everybody 
to recognize his universal competency. 


Of an applicant for the post of director at the 
Sévres manufactory, Thiers said: 

“He is no more made for that part than I for—” 
and then he stopped. 

“Ah, oh! Monsieur Thiers,” said his interlocutor, 
“you find it hard to say what you could not do.” 

“That’s the truth! That’s the truth!” cried the 
statesman, gleefully. 

One day Thiers said, speaking of a man who had 
been raised to a high function: 

“He is no more suited for that office than I am 
to be a druggist; and yet,” he added, catching 
himself up, “I do know chemistry!” 
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TOO INSIGNIFICANT. 


xplanations are as unsafe as dynamite to 

those who have failed to build up a well-tried 
system of usage. At a reception recently, says 
the New York Times, a young man thought he 
recognized a young woman he had met a few days 
before ; but she passed him by without a nod. 

He supposed she must have forgotten him, and 
to jog her memory, next time looked at her even 
more intently. She seemed embarrassed, and 
later, after being introduced to her, he tried to 
explain his persistency.‘ 

“You must excuse me,” said he, “for starin 
hard at you; but I mistook you for somebody else. 
Of course, if I hadn’t supposed you were the lady 


so 








I knew, I should never have thought of giving you 
a second glance.” \ 





and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 


HAY FEVER BOOK 87 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo,N.Y. 
CHEAP RATE 





Colorado. 


Oregon, 
p reduced 


secure rates 


on household goods of intending settlers to the above | 
states. fo 


of California, FREE, 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V325 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


35th Year begins October ist. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its infirmaries are open daily for 
and insertion of artificial teeth. Yor pamphlet address, 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Cooling 
Effervescent 


For Prickly Heat, Stomach 
Disorders, Headaches, 
Constipation. 


“It’s good for children too” 
The Tarrant Co., New York 











Used by American 
Physicians since 1844. 





A BACK NUMBER. 
THE MILK-AND-EGG DIET. 


Starving the patient who has a sick stomach is | # 


an out-of-date treatment and no longer necessary 
with the predigested and nourishing food, Grape- 
Nuts, that the weakest stomach can handle and 
grow strong upon. 

There is ‘plenty of proof of this: “I had suf- 
fered from stomach trouble for six years, and for 
most of the last two years had been confined to 
my bed, the trouble having become chronic in 
spite of the very best medical attention. I had 
always been a coffee-irinker, but for the past 
year I could not drink it at all because it made 
me so nervous I could not sleep, and my appetite 
was almost entirely gone. 

“Then some friend advised me to try the pre- 
digested food, Grape-Nuts, and about three months 
ago I did so, and since that time my improvement 
has been so rapid that my customers and friends 
are astonished, and every day some one remarks 
upon my changed condition. I have gained fifteen 
pounds, sleep well, my appetite is good and my 
digestion is perfect. 
and light diet for years, I now eat most anything 
I want, and don’t suffer any inconvenience, either. 
The way Grape-Nuts food has built up my stomach 
and strengthened my nervous system particularly 
is just wonderful. 

“I drink your food-drink, Postum, too, and no 
longer feel the want of coffee. There is abso- 
lutely no doubt that leaving off coffee and using 
Grape-Nuts and Postum has brought me out of 
my bed from an invalid back to fine health.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,”’ and that reason is plain to 
any one who will spend a few minutes investi- 
gating in the interest of health. 

Send to the company for particulars by mail of 
extension of time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest 
for 735 money prizes. 





The sea air is 
particularly hard on 
starched garments, havinga 
tendency to wilt them quickly 
unless starched with the purest, 
strongest starch. Hence allstarched 
clothes worn at the shore should be 
starched with 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


Silver Gloss 
STARCH 


This starch is the purest, finest and 
strongest thatis made. Goods starched 
with it not only keep their shape 


have a snowy, lustrous 
that t be ob- 
tained with any other starch. 
It’s extra strength means econ- 

omy. Sold by all grocers. 

THE OswEco 
STARCH FACTORY, 

oswetco, 
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ion by mail or in person. No vacation, 
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Trains young men and wom- 
en thoroughly for business 
and secures situations 
for all graduates of complete commercial course. 
ruc 

logue. Send for it, 

. ©. GAINES, Box 92, Ponshkeopele, MN. Ya 

or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘*‘Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 
ascagni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; muilea free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands, 


LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 














From Baby in the High 
Chair to Grandma in 
the Rocker, 


Jell-O 


is liked by every mem- 
ber of the family. So 
easy and quick to pre- 
pare and can be used 
with fresh or candied 
fruits, nuts, figs, dates 
in hundreds of differ- 
ent combinations. 














Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, 
Orange, Raspberry and Strawberry. 
Atall Grocers. toc. Try it to-day. 


THE GENESEE PuRE Foon (0,LE Roy, N.Y. 

















Reduced Prices on 
Suits, $6.67 to $20. 


Everything Made to Order. 


‘THIS is the last announce- 

ment of our Reduced- 
Price Sale, so write to-day 
for Catalogue and Samples 
if you wish to take advan- 
tage of it. Suits and Skirts 


made to order (nothing 
ready-made) at one-third less 
than regular prices. All of 
our styles and materials are 


suitable for Fall wear. Re- 
member that your order 
must reach us this month 
if you wish to secure our 
Reduced Prices. 
Handsome Tailored Suits, 
$6.67, former price $10. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
$30 Suits reduced to $20. 
Rainy-Day and Dressy Skirts 
in the newest models, $3.34, 
former price $5. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced Prices on Jackets, 
Travelling Dresses, etc. 
Catalogue, Samples and 





Bargain List sent free by 

return mail. If the garment which we make 
for you does not prove satisfactory, send it back 
promptly, and we will refund your money. Orders 
can be filled with the greatest promptness, very 
often in three days’ time. Write to-day, and 
don’t fail to say you wish Summer Catalogue No, 


190 and Reduced-Price samples. 

OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE, ready August 24th, 
will be the hand fashion publication of its kind 
ever issued. It will illustrate stylish Suits from $8 to 
$40, Jackets from $7 to $30, Church and Visiting Cos- 
tumes, Separate Skirts, etc. Every well-d woman 
should have one. Write now an 7 will mail you a 
of new 





copy , together with a full line Pall samples 
as soon as ready. sure to say you wish the w 
PALL CAT. E No. 191 and samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


























Perfect 
Food 
Means 
Perfect 
Health 


Perfect health 
means bright, 
sparkling eyes, 
a clear com- 





plexion, a 
sweet breath, 
sound white 
teeth, an active 
brain and a 
sym metrical 
body. 





Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
is a perfect food because it is complete in itself for the perfect 
nourishment of the whole body. (Read that statement again.) 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHBAT BISCUIT IS MADE IN THE 
MOST HYGIENIC Foop LABORATORY IN THE WORLD. 

The wheat is thoroughly cooked and spun out into porous 
shreds and is, therefore, naturally light and short without the 
use of yeast, baking powders, fats or chemicals of any kind, 
It is crisp and compels the teeth to perform their natural 
exercise. This means perfect digestion, perfect health and 
immediate relief from constipation. Sold by all Grocers, 

Send for “ The Vital Question ** (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N.¥. 












































[A BROTHER’S SONG 








Bry Zitellaza Cocke 








‘p-hill the burden must you bear? 
O brother, sing, as on you fare! 


Nay, nay, the road is rough and steep, 
The narrow path I hardly keep,— 
Already in the noontide heat 

I faint, and see, my faltering feet 

And trembling hands are searred and torn 
With thistle’s whip and sword of thorn. 
Too soon shall pass my mete of time. 
As up the toilsome height I climb, 
Where crags defy, and winds deride, 
And foes assail on every side,— 

The day is short, the night is long, 

No voice, no heart have | for song! 


Aye, brother, sing, there’s one behind 
Who lists your voice, the path to find. 
Sing loud, and with his answering song 
Your fainting courage shall grow strong! 


Then rose a voice so brave, so clear 
The laggard pilgrim joyed to hear. 
Light burst upon his darkened sense, 





| ship glide gracefully into the sea, upon the 


| errands of merey and helpfulness. 
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He had never expected to see the vessel, for 
the building of which the credit, under God, 
was his; but he was able to stand among the 
thousands of singing and cheering children 
when the last props were knocked from beneath 
the Dayspring, and to watch the beautiful 


waters of which it was to go on so many 
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IN A SPANISH HILL TOWN. 


traveller in Spain tells, in the Century Mag- 
A azine, how slight an effect news from the 
outer world may have on the simple inhab- 
itants of a sleepy hill town, such as he visited. 
The loungers at the inn were apparently too hon- 
orable to suspect the traveller of lying, but when 
he told them a tale of boring holes in American 
ground for gas to light cities and run machine- 
shops, they marveled greatly 
The host, a tall man called José, pees up his 
ears at the mention of American “s' re ag 
“We run them up very high,” said the guest. 
“They are twenty or more stories tall.” ; 
José gave a start that nearly upset his chair, 
about uttered a long- 
up the chimney 





and all the loungers sittin 
drawn exclamation, and looked 


| as if to see how high those houses really were. 


| 





Hope quickened thought, once dull and dense. | 


The sullen stream and threat’ning rock, 
That seemed his craven soul to mock, 
Took up the blitheful, buoyant strain 
And sang it o’er and o’er again, 
Speeding the tardy footsteps on 

Until, at last, the goal was won. 

And lo! a glad, victorious throng, 
Brought hither by a brother’s song! 
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THE BUILDING OF THE “DAYSPRING.”’ | 





HE greatest things are often 
and weakest 


Each fresh demonstration of the 
truth is likely to astonish us with 
its seeming disproportion of effect 
tocause. This is perhaps because 
we do not sufficiently appreciate 
the spiritual forces which a very 
feeble material impulse may set 
in motion. 

Nearly fifty years ago a boy 
only fourteen years old, employed 
in the iron-mines of Nova Scotia, 
was seriously injured in an 
explosion of blasting powder. ‘The little fellow 
was buried under a pile of rock and débris, 
from which he was rescued, with his legs 
broken, his body gashed and bleeding, and his 
sight apparently gone for life. Stretched blind 
and helpless on a bed in his humble home, 
what human being could seem less able than 
he to bring things to pass in the world without ? 

One day the village pastor, who was calling 
on the boy, read to him a letter recently received 
from a missionary in the South Sea Islands, 
It told of the great need for a missionary vessel 
which should sail between the port of Sydney, 
Australia, and the lonely outposts of the church 
in the great southern sea, to carry supplies 
to the missionaries and keep them and their 
converts in touch with the Christian world. 

‘Why don’t they build such a ship?’’ asked 
the boy. 

‘*Because there’s no money,’’ replied the 
clergyman. ‘‘It is needed yery much, but the 
board of missions has hardly enough money to 
meet its ordinary expenses. There’s nothing 
left to put into a ship.”’ 

For a few days the blind boy thought the 
matter over; then he told the minister he had 
thought of a plan to get the missionary ship. 

“There are twenty thousand Sunday-school 
children in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward Island,’’ he said. 
“If every child had a-collecting card, and all 
worked together, I’m sure they could get enough 
for a ship, which they could send out as their 
gift to the missionaries. ’’ 

‘The plan was referred to the board of mis- 
sions, and with its approval put into operation. 
For a year the children worked. The sums 
they collected were smail,—five, ten, twenty-five 
cents, now and then a dollar or two,—but it 
all counted. The stream of money poured 
steadily into the treasury of the mission board, 
and in the end enough was secured to pay for 
the stanch brigantine Dayspring, which was 
built at New Glasgow, and for many years 
sailed the southern seas; the first and most 
famous of the ‘‘missionary ships.’’ 

What the mission board and the churches, 
with all their rich and influential members, had 
not found it possible to do, the children of the 
Maritime Provinces, led by a blind and crippled 
mine boy, had done quietly and effectively. 

It is a pleasant ending to the little story that 
by means of Van Graeff’s wonderful operation, 
just beginning to be known, the lost sight of the 
little mine boy was almost miraculously restored. 


accomplished by the humblest | 
instruments, but | 
we do not always realize it. | 





“How do they get to the top?” inquired José. 

“Elevators.” But if the answer had been “bean- 
stalks” they might have been less puzzled. 

Then a jovial young fellow inquired if the visitor 
was a Frenchman. 

“No,” was the answer. “I am a Yankee.” 

“Ah, well, we don’t know the difference here. 
We call all foreigners Frenchmen.” 

“And you had a war there, did you not?” asked 
a fat man, swathed in a sash fully a foot wide. 

“We had a war,” said the American. “Didn’t 
you hear about it? It was with Spain, and our 
soldiers fought yours at Santiago de Cuba.” 

“Heard something about it,” he replied. “But | 
tell us what you know. We don’t get much news 
here.’ 

“Well, I was there, and we had one big net. 
After that we put in sixteen days, our soldiers 
and yours, looking at one another; and finally we 
agreed not to fight any more.” 

“That’s right!’ exclaimed José, lifting his head 
and snapping his little black eyes. ““Those soldiers | 
had good sense. If governments want to fight, I! 
say let them do their own fighting among them- | 
selves, and if soldiers had any sense they would 
make them do it, too. They would ag put down 
their guns, and tell the governments to do their 
own fighting.” 

As no one disputed this statement, he leaned 
back in his chair and dozed off to sleep. 
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SHORTCAKE AND DISCIPLINE. 


he sternness of the Roman father resembles 
Ee that which must be exercised sometimes by 

a trainer of athletes. The coach of the 
Cornell University boat crews is as strict as any 
such disciplinarian, as he demonstrated on a 
certain occasion when he had an eight-oared crew 
“at the pink of perfection.”’ The squad had been | 
moved to Poughkeepsie, says the New York Tle- | 
graph, and upon its first trial spin was conceded | 
by experts to have the race as good as won. | 
Nothing remained but to keep the men in con- 
dition. 


Sad to say, it was the strawberry-shortcake 
season. Exactly three days before the race against 
the picked crews of the Eastern universities, five 
members of the Cornell crew encountered in a 
Poughkeepsie restaurant a strawberry-shortcake 
“like those that mother used to make.” Possessed 
of appetites that months of steady exercise had 
built up, they devoured the shortcake even to the 
last crumb. 

The news of that breach of discipline came 
speedily to the ears of Coach Courtney. The next 
Rereins five shamefaced young athletes stood 
before him, and by their humility acknowledged 
that they had strayed from the narrow path. 

“Out you go!” said Mr. Courtney. 

But the five believed that in numbers lay their 
strength. “You can’t row a boat-race with only a 
crew of three!” they exclaimed in unison. 

“It would be by the same if the whole boat- 
ees you had done this thing,’ replied Courtney. 
‘ oO > 


That afternoon a new crew represented the 
red and white in the practice spins up and down 
the Hudson. Newspaper reporters immediately 
rushed to the telegraph offices and wired to their 
chiefs: ‘Cornell practically out of the race! 
Five substitutes will row in the race day after 
to-morrow.” Mr. Courtney said nothing. 

Gray-haired alumni who were beginning to 
reach Poughkeepsie in order to cheer their college 
crew to victory called upon the coach and begged 
him to rescind his order. Still he maintained 
silence. A formal possess from the undergraduate 
body was placed before him. His eyes merely 
looked away into space. The five deposed men 
waited upon him again, admitted they had erred, 
but anes that the one shortcake had wrought 
no evil. 

Then and only then Courtney thundered, “‘Obe- 
dience to discipline is a fundamental rule of this 
navy! Go!” 

any readers will remember the outcome of 
that race—how the five substitutes proved to be 
as as, or better than, the regulars, and how 
they simply romped over the course in record 
time, winners by several lengths. “Shortcake did 
it!” was the Cornell slogan that night. 

“I really didn’t expect my boys to win after 
that shake-up,” explained Mr. Courtney after the 
race, “but I knew that I never should have to 
contend with shortcake again.” 
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THE TRADITION OF THE PELICAN. 


ost persons have seen a pelican, and many 
M have heard of the strange legend attached 
to it. According to tradition, says the 
New York 7'ribune, the pelican was the third bird 
to come out of Noah’s ark, and he still lives and 
thrives, perhaps as ancient a type among birds as 
the badger is supposed to be among quadrupeds. 
The legend runs: “The pelican turneth her beak 
against her breast, and therewith pierceth it till 
the blood gusheth out, wherewith she nourisheth 
her young.” 

On examination the tradition explains itself. 
The distinctive features of the pelican are its 
enormous bill, with the commensurate pouch 
depending from the lower mandible. So great is 


the capacity of this pouch and so considerable its 
strength that the natives of many countries to 
8 


ay convert it into a see | useful bag. The 
upper mandible terminates in a hook, which curves 
over the tip of the lower, and is of a reddish color. 
The tint of the feathers is fairly described by the 
poet as “pearly white, but ruby tinetured.” 





These facts being premised, we may assume 


that the two or three eggs laid by the mother bird 


have been successfully hatched. Then the parents 

gin to realize that in their case, at all events, 
the “cares of paternity” is no empty phrase. The 
amount of food consumed by the young pelicans 
is prodigious. As pelicans derive the whole of 
their sustenance from the water and feed almost 
exclusively on fish, the use of their formidable 
fishing implements is apparent. Whether they 
are oe or swimming, they dredge and scoo} 
their prey into the pouch, where it passes throu 
some amount of maceration before being given to 
the young. 

Now ensues that curious act to which the 
observers of so many ages have given a wrong 
interpretation. 

In order to eject the contents of the pouch, the 
bird presses its bill strongly and with a kind of 
spoemees action against its breast, and the 
pinkish hue of its feathers, the red-tipped bill, and 
often enough the blood of its — victims, 
= Ly produce the effect which gave birth to 

e legend. 

This tradition seems to have found a tender 
foster-mother throughout Christendom, and the 
proverbial “pelican in her piety’ took root both as 
a symbol and a phrase. By degrees the figure of 
the pelican feeding her young develo into a 
common emblem of charity, the use of which 
especially prevailed in southern Europe. The 
“pelican in her piety’ is sometimes found carved 
in wood or stonework of ancient English churches, 
and is still used as a symbolic emblem of charity. 
The pelican is often used, too, as an ornament of 
the lectern in Episcopal churches, and Mr. Sargent 
has w it as as in his painting of the 
“Crucifixion,” in the mural decoration of the 
Boston Publie Library. 
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y little cabin window 
Stood outward to the sea, 
And, smiling thro’ the narrow space, 
The moon looked in at me,— 
The moon! I wondered much how fair 
A desert moon may be. 


Outside fay cabin window 
Lurked Danger, sad and grim. 

All but the sea-gull at the mast 
Were sore afraid of him— 

All but the sea-bird and the moon 
So young, so fair, so slim. 


“My little moon,” I whispered, 
“Are you not sore afraid?” 
“Nay,” said the moon, “the things that fear 
Are such as creep and wade; 
The bird hath wings—the bird and I,— 
For safety we were made.” 


Then to my heart I whispered, 
“O heart, lean close your ear! 

Have we not any wings, my heart? 
O listen, heart, and hear!” 

Soft came the answer—‘‘Love and faith 
Are wings, child; do not fear!” 
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MAKING A BASEBALL. 


ike many other products, the baseball of home 
[" manufacture has been superseded by that 
of the factory which turns out balls by the 
thousand. The New York Mail and Express 
gives an interesting account of the process of 
manufacture of the official “league” ball. 


The center of a ballis a globe of india-rubber 
about an inch in diameter. Around this are 
wound a few layers of coarse twine; then it goes 
to the winding machines. These first wind on 
thick four-ply blue yarn. At frequent intervals 
the ball is soaked in a cement solution and put 
aside ~ ( The cement preserves the shape of 
the ball and makes it firm. 

In the course of winding, the ball goes throu 
many different hands. Each workman tests it for 
size and weight before passing it along. The 
machines insure tight and even winding, and there 
are different machines for different sizes of yarns. 
These machines are operated in secret in a locked 


oom. 

After the ball has been wound to the proper 
size with blue and white yarn, and dipped in the 
cement solution, it is wound finally with smaller 
yarn. Thus the firm, rough center is overlaid 
with finer and finer material until it is smooth 
and perfect, ready for the cover. 

For this the best horse-hide is used. The pieces 
are cut by hand and dampened and stretched. 
The ball is put into clamps and.the cover sewed 
with cotton thread, which has greater frictional 
strength than linen and silk. Each ball is sewed 
by hand and then put into a machine which irons 
down the seams. Then another machine polishes 
it. After that itis stamped and wrapped in tissue- 
pages and tin-foil ready for market. 

ball weighs just five ounces, and is nine 
inches in circumference. In the course of con- 
struction it is weighed and measured five times. 
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KEEPS A STANDING ARMY. 


ne of the most serious difficulties encoun- 
O tered by those who cultivate plants in the 

tropics comes from the depredations of 
leaf-cutting ants. These little creatures march in 
armies, thousands strong, and on coming to a 
plant that suits them, they ascend it and spread 
to every leaf. Each ant then snips off with his 
sharp jaws a piece of leaf bigger than himself, 
and swinging it over his head, joins a procession 
of his fellows similarly laden and bound for the 
nest. New ones come to take their places, and in 
a short time not a leaf remains. In The Plant 
World Mr. Frederick Le Roy Sargent tells of a 
plant that employs a body-guard to protect itself 
against these invaders. 


One of the best examples of plants that — a 
je se is a species of acacia, known as the 
“bull’s-horn thorn-tree,”’ which is a native of 
Nicaragua. The name is descriptive of a pair of 
horn-like thorns situated at the base of each com- 

ound leaf. All but the youngest thorns are found 
0 be hollow and inhabited by colonies of ants. 
These are smaller than the leaf-cutters, but better 
fighters, and fiercely resist any encroachments on 
their domains. ‘They sting severely, so that even 
the higher animals have much to fear from them. 

As fast as the thorns become large enough for 
occupancy, the ants bore into one of a pair and 
proceed to hollow it out by eating the sweetish 

ulp within, leaving the hardened wall. They 

re through the partition which separates the 
thorns at the base, and so continue the cavity 
into the other thorn. In this way one entrance is 
made to answer for both rooms of their house. 
Once established in their new quarters they raise 
their young and make it their home. 

It is obviously of great importance to the plant 
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to have its little warriors always on guard, and 
this is accomplished by supplying them so com- 
= with attractive f and drink that they 

ave no desire to leave the plant. On each leaf- 
stalk, a little way from the base, there is a good- 
sized gland that secretes abundantly a sweet 
liquid which the ants delight. One or more 
ants are almost always to be seen near a gland, 
either sucking the nectar or waiting for more to 
appear. 

f course they cannot live wholly on sweets an 
more than human ‘beings can; some solid, nutri- 
tious food is necessary. This the plant provides 
in the form of pear-shaped food ies, which are 
produced at the extremities of certain leaflets, in 
such a position that to get at them the ants must 
travel over a considerable portion of the leaf. 
The food bodies ripen a few at a time, and thus 
keep the ants travelling over the leaf, day after 
day, for some little while. When these food bodies 
are ready to = they are of a rich golden color, 
and filled with material like the meat of a nut. 
Upon finding one in this condition, an ant bites 
through its slender point of attachment and bears 
it in triumph to the nest. 
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AN HONEST MAN. 


n incident, which exhibits the sterling integ- 
A rity of a man who could withstand the 
temptations of wealth rather than do the 
smallest act of injustice, is told in Mr. H. M. 
Chittenden’s “History of Steamboat Navigation 
on the Missouri River.” The principal actor was 
one of the early settlers of St. Louis, a Mr. 
LaBarge, who had purchased a small tract of 
land for which he paid twenty-five dollars. 

Land was then of very little value, and trans- 
fers were often made without deed and with no 
more formality than in epchenging cattle or 
horses. In this way Mr. LaBarge traded his land 
on what is now Cedar Street, St. Louis, to Chaurin 





Lebeau for a horse. 
Long years afterward, when these transactions 


| were almost forgotten, and the prone had 
him- 


become very valuable, a lawyer presente 
self to the old gentleman and asked him if he 
had ever owned any land on Cedar Street. Mr. 
LaBarge replied in the affirmative, and described 
its locality. The lawyer then asked him when 
and how he disposed of it. He could not at first 
recall, but Mrs. LaBarge remembered the circum- 
stances and related them to the lawyer, at the 
same time remarking to her husband that that 
| was the way they fot eir horse to set themselves 
up on the farm with. 

The lawyer then assured Mr. LaBarge that the 
title to this property was still vested in him, and 
that he could hold it against all comers, for there 


| was absolutely no record of the conveyance in 


existence. 
| The old gentleman, with a look of indignation, 
| asked the lawyer if he took him for a thief. 

“IT traded that land,” said he, “to Chaurin 
Lebeau for a horse, which was worth more to me 
than the land was. I shall stand by the bargain 
now. If Chaurin Lebeau’s heirs have no title, 

| tell them to come to me and I will make them a 
| deed before I die.” 
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TOWED BY A WHALE. 


hales, as is well known, aré now hunted 
W in steamers, one of the most interesting 

appliances of which is the gun by which 
the whale is harpooned and killed. The gun is 
mounted in the stern of the vessel, and can be 
turned in all directions. It fires a pointed shell in 
which is an explosive substance. When first con- 
structed the gun was far from perfect, but the 
inventor, Sven Foyn, has by gradual improve- 
ments brought it to perfection. An incident is 
related of one of Foyn’s first-year experiences 
with his gun. 


One day a whale was shot, but the shell did not 
explode, and the consequences were that the 
whale, with the harpoon in its body, made off 
with the steamer in tow, a vessel of twenty horse- 
power. The engines were ordered full speed 
astern, but with no more success in arresting the 
career of the whale than as if the creature had 
been an ironclad at full speed. 

The wounded animal made for the open ocean, 
dead against the wind. Foyn had a sail set in 
order to check its et: but it had hardly been 
hoisted taut, when it was rent to shreds by the 
velocity of the progress against the wind. The 
wind increased to a storm, with high sea, but still 
the giant of the ocean kept up his speed, while sea 
after sea swept the steamer. 

The situation became serious, and several of 
the crew asked Foyn to cut the cable; he was, 
however, bent upon testing his agperetus thor- 
oughly, perhaps in the hope of the shell exploding. 
But no; on went the mad drive over the polar 
ocean for ten hours. At last the cable snapped— 
to the great relief of all on board. 


® © 
DOCTOR OR MILKMAN. 


t is supposed that a person who consults a 
| physician will follow his advice, and one of 

the hardest blows to the professional pride of 
physicians and surgeons is the excess of wisdom 
on medical matters which is possessed by the 
world at large. The New York Times thus tells of 
a surgeon who set a broken arm: 


The operation was successful and the splints 
had been removed. The surgeon advised his 
ey to leave off the ——— and manipulate 
he injured member at intervals. 

Just as the doctor was leaving the house the 
milkman arrived on his rounds, and missing the 
splints, said to the patient: 

“You'll take cold in your arm. You ought to 
keep it bandaged.” 

A few days later the surgeon called again and 
found that the patient, who had followed the 
milkman’s warning, complained of soreness in the 
™ and said: “Doctor, I think you’ve botched 


The doctor, observing the bandages still on the 
arm, remarked, “And whose vice are you 
taking now, mine or the milkman’s ?”’ 
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ECONOMICAL MUSIC. 


omp was an old South Carolina darky who 
loved to talk about times “‘befo’ de wah” to 
any one who would listen. 


“Talk ’bout *conomy an’ saving,” he said one 
day, “I reckon de Souf’s having ’nough ob it now- 
days, but de Norf is p’intedly ahead ob it in dose 
ways, ya-as, sah. W’y, dere’s a rich man—tich as 
mud—dat’s come down from de Norf an’ built a 
house here for to lib in part ob de year; an’ he’s 
got two beaut’ful daughters—cold-looking, ya-as, 
sah, but beaut’ful. An’ w’at you s’pose my 

an’daughter Sally dat washes for dose folks 

ole me? She say dat it’s a truf fact, dat she’s 
seen dose two beaut’ful young ladies practising 
on one pianner, at de same time! Ya-as, sah. 
pap pane neber happened in Souf Ca’lina befo 
e wah!” 





















































THE OYSTER’S LESSON. 
By Marjory Dean. 
t was a bright, beautiful August morn- 
ing. 

Aunty was sitting on the smooth 
white sand lazily watching the big 
waves as they came rolling in on the 
beach, and Harold was playing with 
some shells that he had picked up near 
the quaint little fish-houses that lined 

the edge of the beach away down at the right. 

‘**Aunty, whose shells are these?’’ Harold 
asked, as he put one in her lap. 

“*Yours, deary!’’ answered aunty, absently. 

‘‘Why, Aunty Matthews!’’ exclaimed Har- | 
old, reproachfully. ‘‘ You aren’t listening! I 
mean what fishes’ shells ?’’ 

It was such a disappointed little voice that | 
aunty picked up the shell in her lap in a) 
hurry. 

‘* These are oyster-shells!’’ she said. 


must have been a great-grandfather’s home, | proud indeed. 
‘*Now,” said. Uncle Jack, when he said | sick, and she had to go to him, and we miss 
‘‘good-by,’’ ‘‘give and get as much pleasure as | her, and a neighbor is taking care of us.”’ 

you can out of my little present until I come | 

’most too many to count,’’ | again.’’ 

Uncle Jack always said something like this, 
and it was a help to Jack to remember it when | 

| he did not feel like lending his things. 

One day mama sent Jack on an errand. 

aunty —and then the lines are all | carried his kodak with him, for he thought he 

| might geta picture. Presently he passed a small 
house. There were three children in the yard. 
They were sitting huddled up by the fence, and 
the two little boys were crying. 

The little girl, 
she wanted to ery, too. 
he thought it would be fun to take a picture, 
and call it ‘‘The Cry Babies.’’ 
would do this, it would be such a funny picture 
to show the boys. 

Just then he thought of Uncle Jack. 
not very kind to make fun of those little boys, 


Harold. Look at the shell. Do you see all | 
these layers? These tell the age of the oystcr’s | 
home, and the age of the oyster, too!’’ 

“Why, they’re 
said Harold. 

“ Let’s try,’’ said aunty. 

So Harold counted. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, 
wriggly ! 

‘*After the oyster is seven or eight years 
old,’’ said aunty, ‘‘the layers on the shells 
grow irregular, just as you see them here, 
Harold. ‘This shell is so thick that it must 
have been a very aged oyster’s home.’’ 

“Where do the oysters live, aunty ?’’ 

‘“‘We have many oyster-beds in Massachu- 
setts, and there are also beds in Georgia, where 
Cousin Margaret lives. Away over in Berk- 
shire, England, there is a colony of petrified 
oysters. Do you know what petrified means ?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ answered Harold. ‘It’s stony! Just 
like a real live oyster, only stone—and the waves 
did it!’ 

“That’s right!’’ laughed aunty. 

‘*T know,’’ continued Harold, ‘‘ ’cause papa’s 
got a fish petrified. What made people think | 
of eating oysters, aunty? What made them | 
know this was anything but a shell ?’”’ 

‘*T once read a little story about a man, who 
a very long time ago was walking along the | 
beach. He picked up one of these shells when | 
the oyster had his mouth open, and he put his | 
finger between the shells to feel of the smooth, | 
satiny lining, when suddenly the shell closed.’’ | 

“Oh!’’ said Harold. ‘‘ And did the oyster eat | 
his finger ?’’ 

“‘No,’’ answered aunty. ‘‘The story said | 
that after he pulled his finger out he put it in 
his mouth, just the way you did when you 
jammed your finger in the door yesterday. His 
finger was all covered with the juice of the 
oyster, and it tasted so delicious that he pulled 
open the shell and ate the oyster then and 
there, and so after that it was the fashion to 
eat them, and we have eaten them ever since. 
But that’s only a story, Harold. 

‘*There’s one very particular lesson we can 
learn from the little fellow that lives in this 
shell,’’ continued aunty, ‘‘and that is to keep 
our mouths shut when we ought to. When 
any danger approaches the oyster, it shuts its 
mouth up tight and doesn’t open it again till 
the danger is past. If we could only remember 
to shut our mouths tight and keep our unruly 
tongues fast in prison when we feel cross and 
irritable it would be a blessed thing. Supposing 
we try it, Harold !’’ 

‘All right, aunty, let’s!’’ answered Harold. 
‘“‘And then would we be like the oysters, 
aunty ?”” 

‘*No,”’ 
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answered aunty, ‘‘not exactly like 


the oysters, for they shut the danger out and | 
we shall shut the danger in, Harold!’’ | 





Some snowy sails far out at sea 
Move softly here and there: 

A fresh breeze cools the August day 
With whiff of salt sea air. 


The little waves leap on the beach 
Like snow-white lambs at play: 

Like lambs they frisk and turn and run, 
All through the summer day. 


henever Uncle Jack came to see Jack 

junior, his namesake, he always 
he delighted Jack more than ever before, for he 
brought him a small kodak. 


Although Jack was only a little fellow, he | 
“This | soon learned to use it very well and felt very | 

















DOWN BY THE SEA. 


The white lambs trooping out; 
Along the firm, wet sand they fly, 
With ringing laugh and shout. 


Till suddenly the wave-lambs stop 
And charge their merry foe; 

Back up the beach they swiftly run, 
Then back the children go! 

ri ri wt wt wt wt 
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JACK’S KODAK. 


By Susy L. Bacon. 
and it would not be giving any pleasure to take 
a picture of them when they were so distressed. 
He opened the gate and went in. 
‘*What is the matter?’’ he said. 
have any good times ?’’ 
The little boys did not answer, but presently 
the little girl said, ‘‘We are so lonely without 
|mama; she has gone away because papa is 


# ri 


brought him something. This time 


**Don’t you 


And here the tears came in her eyes. 

**Don’t ery,”’ said Jack. 

Then a happy thought came to him. 

“T’ll tell you,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m going an 
errand for my mama, and when I come back 


He 
it to your mama; it will surprise her.’’ 

The children were delighted. ‘‘ Can 
really ?’’ they said. ‘‘We will get ready.” 

Jack hurried back. The children were waiting 
for him, and had put on their best clothes. The 
little girl stood between her two brothers. 
took two pictures. 

‘*When they are finished I will bring them to | 
you, and you can send them to your mama,’ 
said Jack. 

The children were now smiling happily. 

It was| Jack felt happy, also. He was so glad he had 
| not taken ‘‘The Cry Babies!’’ 


you 


who was older, looked as if 
When Jack saw them, 


He decided he 
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By Elizabeth 


_" THE SUN HAS LEFT THE WEST, 
AND THE BIRDS HAVE GONE TO 





WATCHING FOR THE LITTLE STARS, 
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LEANING ON THE PASTURE fF =| 





BOBBY STANDS. ABOVE HIM FLOAT 
FLEECY CLOUDS. A THRUSH’S r 
BREAKS THE HUSH. BEYOND THE PINES 
WHIRLS A HAWK IN CIRCLING 
THE NIGHT IS WARM, AND LIKE A MAT 

ON BOBBY'S HEAD HIS CURLS LIE b 
SO FAR FROM ANY WHO MIGHT CARP, 

SO FAR FROM TONGUES BOTH KIND AND = 
AND FAR FROM ANY STRANGER'’S EYE, 
HE WEARS NO COLLAR AND NO == 
WHAT STAR COMES FIRST HE'D LIKE TO LEARN; 
THIS WAY AND THAT HIS HEAD HE'LL G®9 
AND WHILE HE WAITS, AND DAYLIGHT PALES, 
HE WHISTLES, SOFT AND HIGH, SOME 























The children scamper down to catch | 


I’ll take a picture of you and you can send 


Jack | 

















NUTS TO CRACK. 
1 


GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Each word contains four letters. 
_ Toraise. A curse. A girl’s name. A musical 
instrument. Atsometime. Tidings. 


The primals spell the name of a large city; 
finals the river on which it is situated. 
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SHING. 


the 


2. 
BEHEADED WORDS, 
|A - in the stood on guard ; 

The ---- who was robbed the boat; 
The plucked an in the yard, 

And pinned a on his coat. 
The was a long ago, 

His turned an from the ground ; 
His - had the piece, the bow, 

And - the strange relics that they found. 


When Chloe 


ee, 


that Jane had -- the 


The - made her ~ from the place ; 
Poor - did but serve the tea, 

She had a , though a -, face. 
One -- met in - here to-day, 

Their - , retired. 
Rank “, void of , how holds sway, 

*Tis ---- the of troops may be required 


3. 
RIDDLES 
1. 


One passed through it, both talked over it, each 
walked off with it, yet it remained stationary. 
Il. 

By the seashore me you'll find; 

On your faithful steed and kind ; 

In the forest I am seen, 

Tall and stately, fresh and green; 

Where pursuit of hunter ends, 

And the stag his life defends. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 

Prince Lildar Sleeps 
One was ordered not to stay 
At the revel grand and gay, 
But ere the threshold had been crossed 
I was trodden on and lost. 
Found again, desired by all. 
Long and short and large and small, 
I plainly pares I knew my own, 
And yielded to her claim alone. 


5. 
CHARADES., 
I. 

We first on the steamer to-night, 
But to-morrow we reach my last. 
What a whole this thought has been 

Through the many hours just past! 
il 
My first is never in, 
lowever oft you call; 
To last don’t go; or win 
Or lose, ’twill take your all. 
My total roams the forest glen, 
Far from the busy haunts of men 
11. 
My first is ever to fail, 
My second to get possession ; 
The direct effect of my whole 
Is to make a poor impression. 


6. 
SYLLABIC BUILDING. 

Each time drop the first syllable 
another. Example: Begin, ginger, 
mango. 

Consternation, perhaps, to occur, a large bird, 
a coin, anxious, a boy’s name, a flowering shrub, 
“a boy’s name, a mythologic al character, a child 
without certain re atives, a ghost, a bird, the 


and affix 
German, 


| same bird, a snare for rodents, an order of monks, 


a weapon. 
¥. 
REVERSED SYLLABLES. 

Reverse the first syllable of each word and 
transform a crustaceous fish into a long pillow; a 
kind of shaggy dog into a groove in the side of a 
board; a cane that grows in India into a check- 
ered woolen cloth; to stroll about into a kind of 
caleareous stone; to walk like a duck into to 
waste time by trifling; to move in an unsteady 
manner into a gewgaw. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


June, dune, rune, tune. Find, wind, kind, 
Dull, hull, gull, pull. Week, seek, meek, 
Carrier, farrie r, barrier, harrier. Ore, ire, 


1. 
hind, 
peek. 
ere, are. 

2.1. 
protest. 
singers, 


Arno, Nora, 
3. Snatch, 
ingress, 


roan. 2. Potter’s, spotter, 
stanch, chants. 4. Resigns, 
signers. 5. Ringest, stinger, 


resting. 6. Player, parley, pearly. 7. Thorne, 
throne, hornet. 
8%. Plan-k, bar-k, og k, pin-k, bun-k, kin-k, 


chin-k, lae-k, tan-k, sin-k 
4. DARI NG 


5. Milton, Croton, Newton, Carton, Walton, 


| Boston, Canton, Stockton, Burton, Wilton. 
Pink, ink. 2. 


G. 1. Sack. 
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Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
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Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
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the envelope. 
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by us, the date after the address on your paper 
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Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE USE OF SOAP. 


PAPER on the use of soap natu- 
rally involves the consideration 
of a number of facts regarding 
the skin and its uses. 

The skin by virtue of its excre- 
tory function rids the system of 
an immense amount of the im- 
purities held in solution in the 
watery elements of the body. 
Moisture evaporates, leaving no 
trace of its presence, but the more 
solid portions remain on the sur- 
face of the skin and these, to- 
gether with dust and grime, must 
be removed if one would keep the 

skin healthy and up to its highest standard as an 

excretory organ. 

Perhaps every one is aware that in certain parts 
of the world where water is scarce, the use of 
clean sand is employed as a cleansing agent for 
the skin. For the mass of mankind the use of 
water is more convenient, and is of course practi- 
cally the only agent employed to rid the skin of 
impurities. 

Soap is but an aid to assist the removal of 
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dust and grime by virtue of its solvent properties. | 


Soap is also desirable when the water employed is 
hard; that is, when it contains mineral properties 
which cause it to be less solvent than Water free 
from mineral matter. 

It is unnecessary to say that all soap used as an 
aid to cleansing the skin should be of good quality, 
since it is well known that soaps containing alkali 
in a free state are irritating and make the skin 
dry and harsh. e 

The use of soap is generally omitted or restricted 
on parts of the body like the face, where the skin 
is thin and where it is not subjected to the intimate 
contact with dust which falls to the lot of the 
hands. 

When soap is employed frequently on the face, 
the protective, oily substances of the skin are 
removed to a greater extent than is compatible 
with its healthy condition, and the same is true, 
although perhaps to a less extent, in the case of 
the scalp. 

After the use of soap-suds on the scalp, which 
is occasionally resorted to by most persons as a 
hygienic measure, the use of some oily substance 
may be employed with advantage. This acts as 
a temporary substitute until nature has had time 
to replenish the hair with oil. A better plan is to 
wash the scalp and hair with water into which a 
teaspoonful of vinegar has been stirred. 

After exposure to sun and winds, the use of 
soap on the face should never be resorted to, but 
rather some soothing, oily preparation; as, for 
example, vaseline, cold cream or coco butter. 
As a precautionary measure any one of these may 
be used beforehand, to prevent irritation from 
exposure; this is especially useful in very dry 
climates. 

It was formerly the custom to use buttermilk 
for the skin, and the application of this homely 
remedy, as a protective against sun and wind, is 
doubtless all that it is claimed to be as a preserva- 
tive of a good complexion. 

The use of soap on the hands in cold weather, 
during exposure to winds, and in hot weather, 
during exposure to the sun, should be supple- 
mented by the use of an oily preparation for 
keeping the skin in a healthy state and free from 
the many disorders, of greater or less severity, of 
which weather extremes may be the starting- 
point. 


* © 


TRAINED FOR THE PART. 


t often happens that tricks of the simplest kind 
arouse the wonder and curiosity of a public 
gathering more than the most wonderful and deli- 
cate mechanical effects. An American play-writer 
tells in Collier’s Weekly of introducing a cat on 
the stage, and of the way in which she was trained 
to play her part. 

The whole scene, says the manager, excited 
interest, but the cat created more talk and wonder 
than any other actor because every one is familiar 
with the habits of cats, and knows how difficult it 
is to teach one to perform even the simplest trick. 

Every night, at a certain point, this cat came 
on to the stage, walked across to the fireplace, 
stretched herself, and then lay down in front of 
the blazing hearth, for we burned “real fire” in a 
gas log to make the scene more realistic and 
natural. 

The cat did her part so easily and naturally 
that she frequently got a round of applause, and 
it always happened that before we had played 
three nights in a town the most popular topic of 
conversation was: ‘How did they ever train that 
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cat to come on to the stage, stretch herself and 
lie down in front of the fire?” 

Night after night the cat took her cue and went 
through her little act to the wonder and delight of 
all beholders. It really seemed like a remarkable 
performance on her part; but, after all, her educa- 
tion was a very simple matter. A few minutes 
before it was time for her to go on we used to put 
her into a basket just large enough to hold her 
comfortably, without giving her a chance to 
change her position, and then leave her in a-cool 
place in the cellar. At the proper time she way 
brought up-stairs and released at the entrance in 
time to answer to her cue. Of course, she walked 
across the stage to where the fire was burning, 
and when she got there what else was there for 
her to do except to stretch herself as a measure 
of relief after her cramped position in the basket, 
and then lie down in the warmth of the blazing 
fire? The fact is, it would have been very difficult 
indeed to train her to do anything else in the 
circumstances. 

* ¢ 


A RIDE ON AN AVALANCHE. 


man who encounters an avalanche seldom lives 

to tell of it, but a Venetian journal, quoted in 
the London Leader, recently interviewed a man 
named Modesti, who has had such an exceptional 
experience. He and Crosioschi, a companion, 
were walking over the mountains of Granada, 
and at one point found themselves on a path cut 
along the side of the precipice. 


“Above us,” he says, “the rock rose nearly 
straight, while below us there was a deep, sheer 
drop, — in a steep slope dotted with rocks 
and a few trees. We were forced to work our 
way along the pathway with our faces to the rock. 

“Suddenly we heard a frightful roar above us. 
Before we could raise our eyes I felt an awful 
blow in the back, and was hurled out from the 
= hed in the midst cf a mass of snow into the 
vol ” 


The snow broke the force of the fall when 
Modesti struck the slope below, and during the 
next terrible seconds he kept his head in a won- 
derful way. 

“My face was smothered in snow as the ava- 
lanche bore me down, dashing me now against a 
tree, now against a rock, and shaking me violently 
backward and forward. I kept stre Ty’ out m 
arms to grasp any steady object, and at length 
managed to clasp a tree. 

“Tt came with me, and then I remembered in 
some dim fashion having seen the avalanche tear 
~ a a tree just by me when the snow first | 
struck. So I let go of it, as I feared it might | 
crush me against a rock, and the avalanche tore 
it from me. 

“Then something hit my he 
bered no more till I found’ myself lying on a bed | 
of snow, which was stained with b: all round | 
my head from the wounds in my face and neck. 
My right arm hung helpless, and at first [ had the 
feeling that it had been torn off. 1 found that m 
arm was only broken. Then I raised myself an 
shouted for Crosioschi.” 

Those shouts eventually brought help to Mo- 
desti, but his companion’s body was never found. 





ad, and I remem- | 
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TROUBLE BREWING FOR ABEL. 


he man who runs the elevator at a terminal | 

railway station was accosted in a dull time of 
day, not long ago, by a tall countrywoman with 
an expression on her face compounded of fright 
and determination. 


“Could I ride up high as you go?” she asked, in 
a husky tone. 

“Sure, rest’rant top floor,” said the elevator 
man, and after facilitating her entrance with a 
judicious shove he slammed the door and started 

is car. At the top floor he flung open the door 
and attempted to assist his passenger out. 

She waved off his hand, however, and shook her 
head thought decision. 

ri 





“T thought I’d need something to eat after it,” 
she said, briskly, ‘‘but ’tisn’t what I’d been led to 
expect, and now all I want is to get down-stairs 
again, take the four o’clock train for Pratt’s 
ae and tell Abel Jowders what I think of 
him. 

“He’s been holding it over me for the last six 
months—ever since stockholders’ day—that he’d 
rid in an elevator and I never had. e’s got one 
share of stock in the railroad, and what with that 
and his talk about the way his hair rose and his 
suspenders bust with the tremendous speed in the 
elevator, and how folks that stayed at home had 
no notion of the gimp it took to ride in one, there’s 
been no living with him. But you just let me get 
home! I left him housed with a grippy cold so [ 
know he’ll be there.” 


*® © 


A CHALLENGE TO VIGILANCE. 


A story is told of a famous American humorist 
which is good enough in itself without men- 
tioning the name of the man of whom the New 
York Triinme tells it. 


When the humorist was a young newspaper 
man, he fell in love with a young. woman whose 
parents were not encouraging. Finally he gath- 
ered courage to speak to the lady’s father, and 
= shaking knees entered the old gentleman’s 
office. | 

“Eh—have you—noticed anything—between— | 
between your daughter and—and me?” 

“No!” shouted the parent, wheeling sharply 
around, 

“Well,” said the young man, as he edged toward 
J door, “if—you—keep—a sharp—lookout—you 
will!” 


& 


IN A GLASS HOUSE. 


othing displeases Dr. R. Ogden Doremus more 

than indistinct speaking. He rarely fails to 
show his disapproval of it. While lecturing at the 
city college recently, having occasion to ask a 
question of a student, he received a mumbled 
reply. 

“H’m, h’m, h’m; h’m, h’m,” mimicked the irate 
professor. “Can’t you speak so I can hear you? 
f you’ve anything to say, speak out and don’t 

mumble your words.” 

The answer was a trifle Gomeacerting. “T said,” 

replied the student, “that I did not hear your 
question.” 


& 
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MAKING MOTHER HAPPY. 


ommy remembered his mother’s birthday, says 
the Philadelphia Press, and told her that he 
wished he had a dollar to buy her a present. 
“That is very thoughtful of you, my dear,” she 
said, “‘but why do you need a dollar?” 
“*Cause that’s the price of it. It’s the dandiest 
catcher’s mask you ever saw.” 








To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown's C horated Sap Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 
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RUB ON 


Painkiller 


‘8 gone. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


The Philosophy and Practice 


of MORSE F R E E 


Telegraphy 
Ninety-six pages (regular price, 25c.) 
mailed free on application. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., 
New York, 32 Cortlandt St. Chicago, 188 Fifth Avenue. 





























Is known around the world. 
The H. & R. SINGLE GUN is perfect 
in model and construction, and the simplest 
“take down” gun made. [Illustrated Cata- 
logue tells about our complete line, FREE. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 
Makersof H & BR Revotvers. 























LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent ——' £ Fires and re- 

c by = ing trigger. Loads from 
any ‘o cartridges required. Over 10 
shots in one loading. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted 
ladies, cashiers, homes. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 


The Baby Thrives 








because it is pure, rich milk from our own 
dairies, with the extract of malted grain, al- 
ready prepared and reduced to powder form 
by our own special process—nutritious, easily 
digested, containing everything needed for the 
upbuilding of the child. Its use prevents the 
summer troubles incident to impure milk and 


improper feeding. Thousands of healthy 
children attest its value. Keeps in all cli- 
mates. Convenient to carry and prepare when 
traveling. No cooking or addition of milk 
required, Ask your physician about it. 

ero e delitions invigorating fpod-driak for EVENTBODY, 
ready in a moment by stirring in water. 

Used and sold everywhere—at all druggists. 

SAMPLE Sei fecingetttSger rents FREE 

Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


aw Road, London, Eng. 26 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 





Paint Your 
House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look Bet- 
ter, Wear Longer and Cost Less 
Than the Best White 
Lead Paints. 





We Send Name of Nearest Carrara Dealer, 50 
Sample Colors and Illustrated Book, ‘‘ How 
to Paint a House,” Free to All Who 


Send Name and Address. 
There is but one “Carrara.” It is made by the 
Carrara Paint A 
cinnati, O., and i 


ney, 1062 Carrara Bldg., Cin- 
e only paint in the world 


is 





The Roof of the Great Field Museum, Chicago, 
Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is Painted 
with Carrara Paint. 


that is absolutely guaranteed not to fade, crack, 
chalk, peel or scale. It is not affected by acids 
i ‘og, sea air or any climate conditions, an 

t covers more surface, gallon for gallon, than the 
best white lead and oil, and costs less than the 
cheap mixed paints that injure more than they 
protect. 

Carrara is used _ by the Pennsylvania R. R.; the 
Pullman Palace Car Co.; the C —_ Telephone 

.; the Field Museum, Chicago; the Kenwood 
Club, Chicago; the Cincinnati Southern R. R.; 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R.; the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railway and thousands of others of 
the largest and most particular users of paint in 
the world. The famous Waldorf-Astoria Hotel of 
New York, one of the finest in the world, has used 
tons of Carrara because it is the best that can be 
found in the market ay. 

For interior or exterior it has no equal. Smooth 
and clean, it has stood the rigid test of time and 
man. If you want to save half your paint bills 
send your name and address for nearest Carrara 
dealer ; 50sample colors and a beautiful illustrated 
book sent free, showing a large number of fine 
houses just as they have been painted with 
Carrara, and keep well in mind that Carrara is 
the only paint ever backed by a positive guarantee 
n every case. 











Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 
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A Faithful 
Leghorn. 


By Corrilla Banister. 














hile visiting the Nashville Exposition 
W my cousin bought a pair of beautiful 

’ white Leghorn chickens, and had them 
sent to Fernwood, her Alabama plantation. 

They refused to associate with other fowls, 
and wandered off alone. The climate did not 
agree with the rooster, and in the following fall 
he was hobbling about with rheumatism in 
his feet. The hen stayed close by his side, 
clucking cheerily as she scratched the ground 
and fed him with worms. At length he grew 
entirely helpless, and my cousin ordered him 
to be placed in a warm corner of the lumber- 
room. 

When the cook attempted to pick him up the 
hen became furiously angry, and fought fiercely 
for her mate’s freedom. Perhaps she had seen 
that strong black hand wringing the necks of 
her farmyard acquaintances, and feared that 
her beloved spouse was to suffer the same fate. 

Very soon the faithful creature discovered a 
broken pane in the window of the lumber-room, 
and entering in haste, she was soon by the 














rooster’s side, talking in the most soothing hen 
language. Night and day she sat there, await- 
ing his recovery, leaving him only once in twenty- 
four hours, to seek food and water. Often this 
exercise was taken just outside the window, so 
that she might hear his first feeble note. 

The winter was nearly spent when my cousin 
noticed that the hen was failing in health, and 
she ordered that the window be closed. This 
was no sooner done than Madam Biddy walked 
into the cellar and came up by the stairway. 
These doors were carefully shut, and then she 
lingered about the veranda, eagerly watching an 
opportunity to enter and reach her sick one by 
going through the house. 

When admission was denied her she would sit 
on the veranda rail, clucking frantically and 
refusing to be driven away. When her opportu- 
nity came she would slip in. It was finally 
decided that she had better remain inside than 
suffer such agony of separation, and she was 
allowed to go and come as she pleased. 

As spring approached, the rooster began to 
mend, but the poor hen failed rapidly. Soon 
he was able to leave the room, but she had 
contracted his disease, and could hardly erawl. 
In her own language she seemed to ask such 
attention from him as he had received from 
her; but he took no notice and mingled with 
the other fowls, leaving his faithful wife to 
suffer alone. In vain she tried to follow him, 
and her discouragement was so complete that 
she refused food, and sat all day with her head 
under her wing. 

One bright morning she heard him under her 
window, calling the other hens to partake of 
the fine worm which he had found. Witha 
supreme effort she made her way to the yard 
with the help of her wings, and found the mate 
she had so tenderly watched bestowing favors 
on new companions. Painfully she dragged her- 
self close to the feast, and seemed to entreat the 
faithless fowl to listen to her. For answer he 
turned his head away and strutted off with the 
youngest pullets. The poor creature tried to 
follow, but the strain had been too great, and 
she fell over, dead. 
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HOW FAMOUS PICTURES ARE 
PAINTED. 


nspiration counts for much, in an artistic 
purpose, but it is not the whole thing, by 
any means. It must be backed with study and 
industry. In the case of Mr. S. E. Waller, a 











favorite English artist, the Windsor Magazine | 


shows in considerable detail how inspiration 
has been accompanied by painstaking method 
and careful workmanship. 

For instance, for every horse he has painted, 
Mr. Waller has made a study from the living 
animal, and he has invariably drawn the com- 


plete horse, although only a small portion of it | that of stock-broker. 
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may be actually visible in the picture. The 
artist was led to adopt this very conscientious 
practice because experience has shown him that 
a horse drawn only in part scarcely ever stood 
quite true to nature. 

When it has been at all possible, Mr. Waller 
has preferred to paint his horses into a picture 
on the easel direct from nature. In his enthu- 
siasm for this object he has sometimes had 
canvas, easel and paint-box kicked across a 
stable yard, and on one occasion he himself had 
two of his ribs broken. The difficulties are 
always considerable, for he has to get each 
horse in both the right attitude and the right 
light, and a failure in either respect has often 
forced him to do a piece of work all over again. 

Nor is it in time alone that his horses have 
been expensive. Asarule, Mr. Waller has had 
to hire them, and really good animals, such as 
had to be put into his pictures, are an expen- 
sive kind of model. The livery-stable bill for 
“‘One-and-Twenty,’’ in which picture there are 
seven horses, amounted to one hundred and 
twenty -five dollars, as compared with one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars for all the 
other models—of men, women and dogs. 

Deer have figured only less than horses in 
Mr. Waller’s pictures. One is reminded of the 
fact by more than one pair of antlers adorning 
the walls of his studio. The antlers of the deer 
Mr. Waller has been able to paint there at his 
ease, but the grace of their movements has been 


THE HEN BECAME FURIOUSLY 
ANGRY. 
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transferred to his canvas only after considerable 
difficulty. Many a time he has followed deer 
for miles, all day long, in order to make sketches 
of characteristic attitudes. 

‘*The last thing an artist must consider is 
physical effort when in pursuit of truth.” This 
has been one of the working maxims of Mr. 
Waller’s life. The pains he has taken to get 
the right models for the men, women and 
animals in his pictures have been equally applied 
to their every detail. 

He has left it on record how, for instance, he 
obtained the wonderful effect of the footprints 
in the snow, seen in his picture of ‘“The Empty 
Saddle.”? “I waited for the first fall of snow,” 
he says, ‘‘had two horses led across the lawn, 
got some boards to stand on, and wrapping 
myself up as warmly as I could, painted the 
whole day in the bitter wind. I made a careful 
study of the impressions—though I had to go 
into the house about every hour to thaw.’’ 


& 
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STRANGE OMISSION. 


nele ’Rastus had been down to the post- 

office gathering news by listening to the 
conversation of such favored citizens of the 
town as could not only afford to buy a daily 
paper, but by reason of liberal education were 
able to read it with ease. 

**Dere’s a pretty ser’ous case in Boston yes- 
tiddy,’’ he announced to Aunt Chloe. ‘‘ ’T'was 
de case ob a little triflin’ nigger dat went to 
market to fotch home a watermillion to his 
mammy. An’ on de way he sot right down 
on a cu’bstone to plug inter dat watermillion to 
see if it war ripe, an’ he got so absent-minded 
an’ excited he slip right off de cu’b down inter 
de street; an’ jes’ dat minute whiz! whuz! 
spff! sksh! by come an ortomybile, an’ hit him 
sidewise, an’ flung him aroun’, an’ bruised 
him up, so he was took to de hospital. No 
bones broke, praise be! but all jounced and 
banged. ’’ 

‘*Dat’s turrible!”” said Aunt Chloe from her 
rocking-chair. ‘‘Sut’nly dat is turrible, ’Ras- 
tus.’? The day was hot and she was thirsty. 
“*Did—did de paper say if de watermillion war 
ripe?’’ asked Aunt Chloe, wistfully. 
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A “CRACK”? WORKMAN. 


reparation for one’s business or profession is 
necessary to success. The Chicago News 
tells of the athletic practice required to become 
a handler of trunks. 
‘*Are you still braking?’’ asked the first 
railroad man. 
**Nope,”’ replied railroad man Number Two. 
‘*T’ve quit braking and gone to baggage-smash- 
ing.’’ His next occupation will, no doubt, be 


& 
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When in search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body, 


Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARIU M, Hornellsville, N.Y. | 


akin Strawberry Plants. 


Set in Aug. and Sept. will give a full crop next June. 
Our new method of growing them gives fine roots. 
Send for Catalogue. 


“NEVER-BURN” 

















Bread Pans, Dripping Pans, 
Roasters and Bakers. 
Made from heavy steel. Patent steel rod pro- 
tection along bottom which prevents burnin 
and takesall the wear. Sold by Hardware anc 
House Furnishing stores, Our great baking out- 


fit offer is interesting. Fr 
Booklet =A” tells aboutitand NEVER-BURN™ 


Pans. Write for it to CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
THE BRONSON-WALTON CO., Makers. 
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CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all dru,gists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


DENTACURA CO., 
Newark, N. J a 
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IS BABY ILL? 


Look to its food; most of the troubles 
that afflict a baby can be traced to this 


Try 


Ridge’s Food 


It has saved the lives of thousands of 
feeble, unpromising babies when they could 
take no other nourishment. It has been 
doing this for thirty years. 

Sold Everywhere. Send for Booklet and 
FREE SAMPLE. 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
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C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass. |} 
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ELASTIC STOCKINGS. icc Nottitaion tenes 
Linen $1.75, Linen $1.45. Heavy Silk $3.00, Silk $2.45. 
bdominal 8: Anen $2.00 to $4.50, Silk 


a . Six Styles. + 
$3.00 to $6.00. Fit and quality guaranteed. Illus 
cata. free. FRANK W. GORSE CO., 


‘frs., Highlandville, Mass 
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So easy toapply; sticks fast; does not spread like 
&@ greasy salve. A harmless, vegetable compound 
that gives quick relief. Sold by druggists every 
where, 15c—or we will mail it on receipt of price. 

Dent's Toothache Gum stops toothache in- 
stantly ; prevents decay ; removes offensive odors. 
Sold by all druggists, lsc—or we mail it. 


Cc. 8. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


| Cures Corns, Bunions and Warts | 


| 


COLORADO 


The delightful country of health-giving, light, dry air 
and inspiring scenery is the idea! place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either rest, recreation 
or sport, abounding in good hotels and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s means. It isan inexpen- 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one night 
en route from Chicago via the ‘ 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other interesting printed 
matter about Colorado will be sent free to all persons 
y. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager ©. & N.-W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
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Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 
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“Improved Shield” 





SALES IN 


Over 


CEMENT. 
The Best Natural Cement. 





For Six Months of 1903 
60 per cent. 


It will save you money if ong 
containing some recent expressions o| 


CREASED 


1902. 


building, to send for our Pamphlet 
approval concerning this Cement. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY, 


Makers and Shippers of Over 
22 Million Barrels of Natural and Portland Cement. 





1 Broadway, New York. 








ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, President. 
15th @ Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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“2 OZ.” 


Please notice this mark at top of accom- 

panying package. It means that the 

bottle in this package will hold two 
ounces and is full. Many extracts are 
put up in so-called 2-oz. bottles, but 
the bottles are made with thick bottoms and 
paneled sides, and actually hold only about 
one ounce. -Baker’s Extracts are not 
only the purest on earth, but are in full 
measure bottles. Ask for them. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 












You Eata Sideboard 


Every Year in Profits. 


Order our Standard Goods: Soaps, Teas, Coffees, etc. (69 kinds of 
groceries to select from), and you ge et the profits between our Fac- 
tory and your family in an elegant Premium such as this handsome 
Sideboard or a Combination Desk and Bookcase, China Cabi- 
nets, Parlor Suits, Writing Desks, etc. 

Write to-day for our new 64-page book of 

250 handsome premiums, 

Couches, Silverware, Dinner Sets, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 

You may order an assortment of our excellent Goods, and select 
any one of the Premiums, and we will send the Premium AT 
ONCE WITH THE GOODS. 

By sending Cash with the Order you may select as an addi- 
tional present an Extra Dollar’s Worth of Goods, Free. 


Keep what you want and sell the rest. 


Thrifty housewives and bright boys and girls everywhere are 
furnishing their houses elegantly with our beautiful Premiums 
by earning them in selling our Soaps and other Household neces- 
sities to friends and neighbors. 
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We will pay you well for your spare time. 
To find out just how to take advantage of this great opportunity, 
seoree She dtandald doap We 
a Vii) Boston, mass 
Premium Show Rooms: 
FACTORY To FAMILY PLAS 12-14 Canal St. (Haymarket Square). 
SPOS SF SEE EOSSHHESS SESS OED SHE SOEHH HH HOHEHIOSHESHEDOS COBEUMES 
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Pound Cans 
30 Cents. 


KA 


Half-Pound 
Cans 
15 Cents. 





S-Ni ic 
POWDER 
XUMFORD bi 


3AKING Quality has been, is co —— ou — 
POWDER n buying Rumfor 











first consideration. 
you get the most wholesome and nutritious 
Baking Powder, and save money, too. 








Union Club 
Coffee. 22:7. 


If you haven't 
tried it yet ask your grocer 
for it to-day. The best 
coffee in the market and a 
present besides. 

Mail coupons direct to 
us. Premiums are sent at 
once, all charges prepaid. 








We are giving away the celebrated D & M 
Football. Regulation size, extra heavy 
pebbled-grain leather. Retails at $2.50. Be- 
gin now saving Union Club Coffee coupons 
and get it 


FREE. 


Send for Premium List. 


CHAS. G. LINCOLN & CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Successors to Lincoln, Seyms & Co. 
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c 
#| Decorated Cheese Dish. 
c 
“cl THs household article consists of a tray 9 inches long, with an oblong ne 
cl" cover 7 inches long and 54 inches wide. As a holder for cheese nothing Ze 
a0 better could be desired. The top of the cover is perforated to admit the proper 120 
i degree of ventilation. Itis imported from Germany and handsomely decorated. 

g 
© 
Ey wanes — \% 
+h E Cheese Dish given he 
i only to COMPANION bia» 
c subscribers for one new 
ba subscription. 1\2@ 
&\ Former price 90 cents 2 
Cc and $1.00. Until our 
hy limited supply has been 
ner taken the Dish may be 
c purchased for 60 cents. 
aT Sent by express, charges 
& in either case paid by re- 
Cay ceiver. Shipping weight 
els ? pounds. es 
*h - 
rs 
i PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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~ SAWYER'S 
CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 


aneeeas. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BorTTLeEs. 
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HUNDRED 


“Toasted Butters” 


IN EVERY BOX. 


25 cents 


Large, rich, nutritious, and pos- 
sessing a flavor that you can’t 
forget —due to our process of 
toasting. 


Largest Box of Crackers in Your 
Grocer’s Store. 


TRY A BOX TO-DAY. 
















Four ~ 
a Cent. 








Contenigit « Borden Co., 


Worcester, 








Opens a new era 
in Dessert-making. 


Used with Fresh Fruits 
and Berries, quick re- 
sults are obtained and 

delicious dishes produced. 





Order of your Grocer or send 
to us for a Free Sample that 
will make a pint of pudding. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, 


Department F, Orange, Mass. 



































